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PART   I 
HISTORY   AND  GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTEi 

i  RODUCTION 

railroad  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been 
from  its  inception  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
public.  Nearly  every  phase  of  its  activities  has  now  come 
to  be  a  subject  for  state  or  federal  legislation.  One  of  the 
latest  developments  of  this  policy  of  supervision  has  to  do 
with  the  relations  between  the  railway  and  its  employees. 

In  the  early  days  of  railroading  questions  arising  be- 
en master  and  man  were  of  little  public  concern.  The 
men  were  hired  individually  and  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween them  and  the  company  were  settled  individually. 
Concerted  movement  among  the  men  in  such  cases  was 
unknown.  With  the  growth  of  powerful  trade  unions 
among  railroad  employees,  however,  the  situation  has  ma- 
terially changed.  By  means  of  their  power  to  strike,  rein- 
forced by  well-planned  systems  of  federation  between  the 
<ms  unions,  the  organized  employees  have  come  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  of  great  strategic  strength.  Thus  a  threat- 
ened strike  in  the  summer  of  1913  would  have  tied  up.  had 
it  occurred,  roads  comprising  25  per  cent  of  the  total  track- 
age, and  representing  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
revenues  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  Nearly 
40.000,000  people  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  means 
of  transportation  for  themselves,  their  goods  and  the  very 
necessities  of  life. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  interruption  of  an  industry 
upon  which  all  depend  has  caused  so  much  apprehension 
9)  9 
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that  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  enacted  measures  a 
ing  to  induce  the  companies  and  the  men  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences peaceably.    The  latest  feature  of  this  legislation  is 
the  creation  of  a  National  Board  of  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation to  deal   specifically  ..esc   railroad   problems. 

•ention  is  also  being  drawn  to  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
and  their  acts  are  coming  to  be  more  closely  scrutinized 
The  history  of  these  unions,  with  their  aims 
and  purposes,  has  thus  become  a  topic  of  public  interest. 

Organization  among  railroad  employees  did  not  begin 
until  after  1860.  The  engineers  were  first  in  the  field, 
forming,  in  1863,  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Footboard.  A 
r  later  this  name  was  changed  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  title  by  which  the  union  is  still 
known.  Five  years  later  the  conductors  formed  the  or- 
ganization which  was  eventually  to  develop  into  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  of  America.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  was  formed  in  1873, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  in  1883.  Sub- 
sequently unions  were  started  among  other  railway  em- 
ployees, including  the  switchmen,  carmen,  trackmen,  ma- 
chinists and  telegraphers,  but  no  one  of  these  organizations 
has  attained  the  degree  of  power  and  prestige  enjoyed  by 
the  four  principal  unions. 

These   four  brotherhoods   have   important    features   in 
common : 

1.  Each  union  includes  practically  all  the  men  employed 
in  its  field.     The  Trainmen,  with   134,000  members;  the 
Engineers,  with  73,000:  the  Firemen,  with  91,000,  and  the 
Conductors,  with  49,000,  comprise  respectively  65  per  cent. 
90  per  cent,  75  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent  of  all  the  men 
in  these  four  occupations  employed  by  the  steam  railroads 
of  the  country. 

2.  The  work  of  conductors,  engineers,  firemen  and  train- 
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iar  in  many  respects.     It  require*  physical  en- 
ntal  alertness  and  a  capacity  for  responsit 
uiuisuai  in  ordinary  al  pursuits.    An  apprenticeship 

of  several  years  is  required  for  proficiency  in  any  of  these 
four  lines  of  work.  This  condition,  combined  with  the  rc- 
spoiiMl.:lit\  lie  railroad  for  the  safe  trans- 

port of  passengers  and  goods,  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  a  company  to  fill  the  places  of  these  employees  in  case 
of  a  strike  or  lockout.  So  unique,  in  fact,  is  the  ]-.-::  -m  of 
the  four  railway  brotherhoods  in  this  regard,  that  they  have 
per-  ised  to  affiliate  themselves  with  any  of  the 

larger  labor  federations,  such  ;i  -ncrican  Federation 

of  Labor,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  of 
little  benefit,  while  it  might  embroil  them  in  needless  sym- 
pathetic strikes  and  boycotts. 

3.  Each  of  the  four  unions  has  extended  its  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  entire  continent,  and  has  been  successful  in 
withstanding  the  encroachments  of  rival  organizations  both 
u-  t'nited  States  and  Canada. 

11  four  unions  deprecate  the  use  of  the  sympathetic 
strike,  and  are  advocates  of  the  open  shop;  that  is.  they  do 
not  in-ist  upon  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  menv 

in  addition  to  trade  activities  proper,  much  emphasis 
is  placed  by  them  on  fraternal  and  benevolent  features,  all 
conducting  life-insurance  associations  for  the  benefit  of 
their  members. 

The  present  monograph  is  confined  to  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors.  It  is  intended  neither  as  a  denunciation 
nor  as  a  eulogy  of  that  organization.  It  is  not  even  a  i  • 

Rat';  a  recital  of  facts,  giving  the  aims,  pur- 

poses, and  activities  of  the  Order,  based  upon  official  rec- 
ords, and  supplemented  by  such  explanation  as  has  seemed 
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necessary  to  connect  the  study  with  tlie  problem  of  organ- 
ized labor  as  a  whole.  Many  questions  which  would  find  a 
proper  place  in  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  railroad 
conditions  have  been  purposely  omitted. 

This  study  has  naturally  divided  itself  into  three  parts: 
(i)  history  and  form  of  organization,  (2)  trade-regulating 
activities,  (3)  beneficiary  features: 

1.  While  many  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Order,  its 
form  of  organization,  and  its  relation  to  other  brother- 
hoods are  common  to  all  trade  unions,  others  relate  specifi- 
cally to  the  conductors.     Thus  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Order  did  not  begin  as  a  labor  organization,  but  essentially 
as  a  temperance  and  benevolent  society  in  which  fraternal 
and  ritualistic  features  were  emphasized.     Not  only  did  it 
resist  for  over  twenty  years  every  effort  of  an  active  minor- 
ity to  precipitate  the  organization  into  labor  controversies, 
but  so  emphatic  was  its  opposition  to  strikes  that  up  to  1890 
members  engaging  in  them  were  expelled.     After  a  strug- 
gle, the  Order  developed  into  a  highly  efficient  trade  union 
in  which  much  time,  effort  and  money  are  devoted  to  trade- 
regulatory  functions.     In  its  external  relations,  also,  the 
Order  has  broadened  its  activities.    The  growth  of  feder- 
ations indicate  unmistakably  the  development  of  class  con- 
sciousness among  the  brotherhoods  and  the  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  petty  jealousy  and  bickering,  which  in  the  early 
years  did  much  to  weaken  the  power  of  organized  labor  in 
the  railroad  industry. 

2.  Part  II  discusses  trade  regulations  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  enforced.    In  it  the  development  of  a  stan- 
dard rate  of  pay,  uniform  hours  of  service  and  similar  con- 
ditions of  work  is  traced  somewhat  in  detail.    The  "  Pres- 
ent-Day Arguments  for  and  against  Increased  Wages  "  are 
given  primarily  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  what  the  union 
and  the  railroads  consider  the  pivotal  points  in  the  wage 
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controversy.    Then  follows  a  description  o  aborate 

machinery  to  enforce  trade  agreements  with  the  roads. 
Beginning  with  the  simplest  forms  of  negotiation,  methods 
have  been  extended  to  include  n  .tion.  strikes 

and  legislation.    The  facts  that  the  Order  has  utilized  these 

means,  that  it  has  even  favored  Congressional 
legislation  to  encourage  mediation  and  arbitration,  and  that 

!ly  resorting  to  legislation  rather  than  to  strikes, 
substantiate  the  view  now  widely  held  that  the  railway 
brotherhoods  have  in  reality  been  agencies  making  for  in- 
dustrial  peace  in  the  railway  world. 

he  third  division  «.f  this  monograph  is  concerned 
with  the  beneficiary  activities  of  the  Order.  It  includes  an 
account  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  mutual  life 
insurance,  with  a  description  of  the  insurance  department 

to-day.    Other  mutual  benefits  make  provision 
for  the  sick,  the  indigent  and  the  infirm.     In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  transfer  all  such  relief  from 
local  unions  to  the  national  body,  which  to-day  not  only 
MS  a  general  relief  fund  and  a  special  fund  for  the 
:lies  of  insane  conductors,  but  is  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  old-age  pensions,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  accident  insurance.    Much  assistance  also,  es- 
pecially in  case  of  sickness,  is  given  by  the  Ladies'  . \uxil- 

to  the  Order. 

The  writer  was  attracted  to  the  subject  of  the  "  Railway 
Conductors  "  by  a  realization  of  their  growing  importance 
and  influence,  and  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  be- 
come conversant  with  their  aims  and  purposes.  Notwith- 
standing their  recognized  importance  in  the  of 
American  trade-unionism,  no  one  of  the  brotherhoods  has 
up  to  the  present  time  been  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
investigation.  In  compiling  data  for  the  monograph,  the 
writer  has  had  access  to  all  of  the  official  records,  both 
printed  and  unprinted. 
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The  work  was  undertaken  and  completed  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Henry  R.  Seager,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics in  Columbia  University.  Invaluable  assistance  has 
been  given  by  President  A.  B.  Garretson  of  the  Order,  \\h<> 
>h<>\\n  a  kindly  interest  in  the  work  at  every  stage. 
The  \\ritcr  is  also  under  obligation  to  Charles  E.  \Yil- 
kins,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  office  of  President  Garretson,  for 
help  in  verifying  a  mass  of  detail ;  to  Hon.  John  H.  Finley, 
for  the  use  of  material  presented  before  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration in  the  controversy  U-tween  the  Eastern  Railroads 
and  Conductors  and  Trainmen  in  1913;  and  to  Hon.  E.  E. 
Dark,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  formerly  Grand  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Order,  for 
reading  and  correcting  parts  of  the  manuscript. 


CHAPTER  II 

NATION  AND  GROWTH 

:isiancc  of   organization 
among  conductors  on  American  railroads  took  place  in  the 

ng  of  1868,  when  the  men  on  the  Ilhn<rs  Central  1 
road  formctl  "The  Conductor*'   Union*1  at   Amboy.  111.1 

orable  reports  of  this  organization  reached  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Ouincy  Railroad, 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  twelve  men  so  employed  met 

.ulesburg.  Ill  .  and  effected  the  '4  Galesburg  Division  No. 
2  of  the  Conductors'  Union."  A  constitution  and  by-laws 

c  adopted,  officers  elected,  and  a  committee  named  to 
confer  with  the  division  at  Amboy  relative  to  uniting  the 
interests  of  the  two  lodges.1 

This  proposal  being  favorably  received  at  Amboy,  it  was 
agreed  that  three  representatives  from  each  union  should 
meet  at  Mendota,  111.,  on  July  6.  These  six  men  decided 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  societies  would  best  be  served 
by  the  formation  of  a  central  body.  Accordingly,  t 
adopted  a  constitution  and  :  and  elected  Grand  Offi- 

cers for  the  "  Conductors'  an  organization  which 

1  Preface  to  Proceedings  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  tk*  Con- 
ductors' Brotherhood.  1869,  p.  i. 

Hereafter  the  annual  sessions  are  referred  to  as  Proceedings. 

9  The  accounts  of  these  first  meetings  are  taken  from  a  brief  history 

compiled   by    \V.    P.    Daniels   in    1888  at    the   request  of   the   Graad 

c  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.    The  information  was 

secured  through  correspondence  and  interviews   with  men  lirinc  at 

that  time  who  had  actively  participated  in  founding  the  organization. 

i5l  15 
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should  have  power  to  form  locals.  The  lodges  already  r\- 
:;g  at  . \mboy  and  Galesburg  were  immediately  desig- 
nated as  Divisions  No.  i  and  No.  2,  respectively,  and  by 
the  end  of  September  two  additional  locals  had  been  estab- 
lished.1 

Evidently  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  movement  of  this  kind, 
for  in  the  following  November,  conductors  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  addressed  a  cir- 
cular "  To  All  the  Railroad  Conductors  in  the  United  States 
and  British  Provinces/'  requesting  their  attendance  at  a 
convention  in  Columbus,  O.,  on  December  15,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  forming  a  Brotherhood  of  Conductors."  This 
meeting  was  in  no  way  a  rival  of  the  one  previously  held 
at  Mendota.  but  merely  a  broader  expression  of  the  idea 
which  had  there  been  promulgated.  Representatives  from 
the  earlier  body  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Columbus 
meeting,  which  is  usualy  referred  to  as  the  "  Reorganiza- 
tion Convention."  * 

The  first  annual  convention  was  held  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1869.*  Little  can  be  learned  from  the  meagre  records,  ex- 
cept that  a  representative  from  a  "  Conductors'  Association 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway  "  was  present  and 
sought  admittance  to  the  convention,  asking  also  that  his 
association  might  be  consolidated  with  the  Brotherhood. 
He  was  admitted  to  membership  but  the  records  say  noth- 
ing about  the  proposed  consolidation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
October  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  was  in  the  territory  logi- 
cally belonging  to  the  Association. 

1  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  these  four  locals,  the  Grand 
Secretary  was  killed  and  the  records  which  he  had  in  charge  at  the 
time  were  lost. 

•  Proceedings,  1869,  p.  4. 

1  At  this  convention  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to 
the  "  Conductors'  Brotherhood." 
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iiird  convention  was  held  in  1870,  and  annual  meet- 
ings thereafter  until  ix.,i .  when  a  biennial  plan  waft  adopted 
In  1913  triennial  conventions  wer  :tcd.'  In  1878 

.<•  oi  tlie  1'.:  xl  waft  changed  to  the  "  Order 

Conductors  of  ii  title  it  tft 

still  i 

For  a  number  of  years  the  national  headquarters  waft 
officially  located  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.f  although  the  business  of 
A  as  so  light  and  the  records  so  meagre  that  the 
offices  in  reality  riter  expresses  it,  "  located 

in  the  pockets  of  the  Grand  Officers  and  followed  them 
wherever  the  In  1878  a  member  living  in  Cedar 

Rap  .1*  elected  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

most  of  his  work  was  done  over  "  hours  at 

CcVi  ds,  he  moved  his  records  there.  By  1884,  the 

Order  having  become  so  large  that  it  was  deemed  expe- 
diei:  c  all  the  (Jrand  Officers  in  the  same  city,  it  waft 

decided  to  make  Cedar  Rapids  the  headquarters.  Two 
years  later  the  offices  were  moved  to  Chicago.4  but  when,  in 
188;  is  decided  to  incorporate,  the  Illinois  laws  were 

found  to  be  unfavorable  to  such  a  project;  and  accordingly 
Cedar  Rapids  was  again  selected  for  the  location  of  the 
central  offices  and  no  change  has  since  been  made.* 

The  progress  of  the  Order  may  be  seen  in  its  increased 
membership.  Galesburg  Division  No.  2  had  an  enrollment 
of  twenty-seven  when  it  became  defunct  in  1868.  The  three 

1  Proceedings,  1913,  p.  1326. 

'octedings,  1879,  p.  30.     Hereafter  in  this  study  the  orgmiflHo* 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  Order. 

•  A  Bit  of  History  and  a  Few  Facts,  unpublished  MS,  author  not 
Riven  (concerning  Valley  City  Division  No.  $8.  Cedar  Rapids.  la.). 

4  Proceedings,  188$,  p.  765. 

*  In  1913  St.  Louis  was  selected  as  the  permanent  place  for  holding 
the  triennial  conventions  of  the  Grand  Division.    National  headquarters 
still  remain  in  Cedar  Rapids. 
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divisions  remaining  probably  totaled  less  than  100  mem- 
bers. In  1869  the  president  reported  twelve  active  locals, 
although  making  no  mention  of  their  individual  or  aggre- 
gate membership.  Three  years  later  there  were  twenty- 
three  divisions  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
with  an  estimated  enrollment  of  over  1000. 

This  prosperity,  however,  was  short-lived.  The  panic  of 
1873  ^d  subsequent  hard  times  caused  a  constant  fluctua- 
tion in  membership  and  as  late  as  1879  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary reported  less  than  1000  members. 

With  the  return  of  prosperity  in  the  eighties,  however, 
came  a  rapid  increase  in  membership,  the  executive  in  1885 
reporting  150  locals  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
8,000,  which  by  1890  had  increased  to  14,000.  The  growth 
since  then  has  been  even  more  marked  as  indicated  by  an 
enrollment  of  over  24,000  by  1900;  45,000  in  1910,  and 
49,255  to-day  (1913)- 

MEMBERSHIP  GROWTH  BY  YEARS 

1872 1,000  (estimated)  1893 20,356 

1874 75i  1894 19,827 

1875 774  1895 19,737 

1876 1,108  1896 19,810 

1877 1,058  1897 20,697 

1878 849  1898 21,950 

1879 945  1899 23,253 

1880 1,050  1900 24,563 

1881 1420  1901 25,854 

1882 2,014  1902 27,899 

1883 3,298  1903 31,333 

1884 6,109  1904 33,353 

1885 7,944  1905 35,683 

1886 10,330  1906 38,430 

1887 ii,947  1907 4M30" 

1888 13,224  1908 42,379 

1889 13,720  1909 43,764 

1890 14,453  I9io 45,992 

1891 17,906  19" 47,339 

1892 20,224  1912 47,893 

I9U 49,255 
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The  full  uncc  of  these  figures  is  recognized  only 

h  the  total  number  of  conductors  em- 

ployed on  American  railroads.    In  1889  tllc  Interstate  Com- 

e  Commission  reported  nearly  21,000,  of  whom  about 

14,000,  or  over  65  per  ci  nbers  of  the  Order.    In 

1900  the  total  nun:  !<>yc<l  had  risen  to  but  30,000, 

\\h  lc  !  <ased  to  24,000,  or  80  per  cent. 

In  1910,  90  •  ..!  all  om.1  .iitcd  States 

belonged  to  the  Order. 

tluT  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Order  may  be  ob- 
the  expenditure  records.  In  the  year  1870,* 
the  total  expense  of  conducting  the  Order  was  $77.  In  ten 
years  expenditures  had  risen  to  $1,700,  and  another  decade 
brought  the  amount  to  nearly  $48,000.  The  expense  ac- 
count in  1900  read  $78,000;  in  1910,  over  $280,000;  in 
19131  the  latest  record,  over  $460,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1870  no  salaries  were  paid  and  no  expenditures 
made  for  office  help.  In  1913  the  salaries  of  the  officials 
and  office  employees  were  nearly  $50,000. 

EXPENSE  OP  CONDUCTING  THE  OUXB 

1870  .......  $77jQO  1888  .......  27.103:82 

1872  .......  30649  1889  .......  36.501-47 

187.-  439,68  1800  .......  47.983.58 

1876  .......  383.56  1891              48^05^1 

1877  .......  2422.52  1892  .......  18.068.62 

1878  .......  1,842.73  1893  .......  $5i  j6i*S 

1879  .......  958.56  1894                61.111.59 

1880  .....  5-24  1895                       JX>8 

1881  868.94  1806  .......   136.862.37 

1882  .......    2461.04  1897  44.639J6 

i8*h  4.579.63  1898  57.107.76 

1884  14,049.93  1809  62^06^1 

1885  .......    18^34.53  1900  7*204JQJ 

1886  .......  27.08844  1901  53.444-23 

1887  .......  30.58o.77  >9W  63.115^1 


Financial  records  were  not  kept  before  this  date. 
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190;,  !  ~»7,o68.53  1909 270,919-63 

1004  85,519^9  1910  280468.57 

1005 157,220-85  !9" 306,372.04 

1906 100,856.27  1912 3i2,i3»77 

1907 195,382.14  1913 461,647-01 

1908 157,245.82 

While  the  membership  and  financial  records  indicate  the 
growth  of  the  Order,  there  yet  remains  another  aspect  of 
its  progress,  i.  c.,  the  enlarged  scope  of  its  activities.  The 
Order  began  as  a  fraternal,  beneficiary  and  temperance 
society.  For  many  years  much  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  ritualistic  work  common  to  fraternal  organizations ; l 
beneficiary  activities  in  the  form  of  a  mutual  life-insurance 
department  were  inaugurated  as  early  as  1870;  while  tem- 
perance was  emphasized  so  strongly  from  the  very  begin- 
ning that  President  A.  G.  Black,  in  1869,  declared  that  it 
constituted  the  corner-stone  of  the  Order.  Trade  policies 
in  every  form  were  carefully  avoided.  From  1877  to  1890 
members  were  actually  prohibited  from  engaging  in  strikes 
upon  pain  of  expulsion. 

By  this  course  of  action  the  early  leaders  hoped  to  pro- 
duce an  organization  which  would  meet  with  favor  among 
both  railroads  and  conductors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did 
neither.  The  railroad  officials  failed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  Order  and  the  trade  unions  of  the  time;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  conductors  felt  the  need 
of  an  organization  which  could  and  would  enforce  trade 
regulations. 

Scarcely  was  the  association  formed  in  1868  when  it  en- 
countered almost  fatal  opposition  from  the  railroads.  In 
October  of  that  year  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  issued  the  following  order : 

I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  influence  of  the  Conductors' 
1  Proceedings,  1874,  p.  92. 
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>n  is  hurtful,  and  unless  conductor*  employed  on  this  road 
give  up  the  association,  we  will  employ  other  .ices 

who  will  be  sat i  cly  for  success  and  prosperity  wholly 

upon  their  induidual  .!  to  square  their  conduct 

hat  is  true  and  i  u;ht  and  the  regulations  of  the  road1 

effect  oi  tins  Uillctin  was  immediate.     Two  of  the 
<•  enthusiast  n  members  withdrew  from  the  ser- 

vice of  the  company,  but  the  great  majority  prefen 
jobs  to  membership  in  the  rhood.     VY  thin  a  very 

:ie  lodge  csburg.v  inct 

and  the  nboy  and  Ccntr. 

were  severely  handicapped  by  loss  of  members. 

unber  of  years  opposition  on  the  part  of  eastern 
railroads  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  growth  of  the  Order 
the   o  Some  companies   be- 

•  1   that   the  brotherhood   was   implicated   in  the  rail- 
i  riots  of  1877,  and  opposition  became  so 
iced  that  at  the  annual  convention  held  in  the  fall  of 
resolution  was  passed  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
i  upon  the  officials  of  the  Pen  ;i  Railroad,  the 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  and  "others  in  the  en 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  objects  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Order,  "  after  which."  the  resolution  naively 
continues,  "  they  will  undoubtedly  a 

The  railroad  officia  iwed  no  inclination 

i  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Order. 

as   indicated   by   the   report  of  Grand  Chief   Conductor 

Wheaton.  who  had  been  appointed  on  the  committee.    After 

ng  a  date  for  an  interview  with  the  president  of  the 

vania  Railroad,  and  journeying  ladelphia  to 

keep  the  appointment,  he  was  twice  refused  admittance,  and 

1  rrocffdings.  1869.  p.  40. 
it ft dings,  1877,  p.  242. 
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he  returned  home  and  wrote  the  entire  principles  of  the 
Order  to  President  Scott,  requesting  a  reply.  In  Mr. 
Wheaton's  words: 

;ime,  and  in  substance  this:  he  sympathized  with  and  en- 
couraged all  men  in  laudable  enterprise,  but  cautioned  me 
against  bad  men.  "  Your  principles  are  sound  and  good/' 
said  he,  "  but  to  endorse  a  brotherhood  I  cannot,  having  had 
much  more  experience  with  brotherhoods  than  you,  but  as  long 
as  you  stand  by  the  principles  you  have  written  me  I  will  not 
oppose  you,  and  we  will  wait  and  see." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  anti-strike  clause  in  1877  many 
members  of  the  Order  were  employed  as  strike-breakers. 
This  naturally  brought  severe  criticism  from  all  the  other 
railway  brotherhoods.  Engineers,  firemen,  brakemen  and 
switchmen  vied  with  each  other  in  placing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Order,  which  was  nearly  wiped  out  of  existence 
by  their  combined  opposition. 

Meanwhile  the  Order  failed  to  receive  hearty  support 
from  a  majority  of  the  conductors.  Those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  ritualistic  ceremonies  found  them  more  elaborated 
in  tjie  purely  fraternal  societies,  while  there  was  little  in- 
ducement to  join  the  Order  for  the  sake  of  the  life-insur- 
ance department  since  other  insurance  companies  already 
existing  were  selling  policies  at  much  lower  rates.  But  most 
important  of  all,  conductors  throughout  the  country  desired 
an  aggressive  trade  union  such  as  was  found  among  the  en- 
gineers, trainmen  and  firemen.  These  conductors  objected 
to  the  disregard  shown  by  the  Order  to  questions  of  wages, 
hours  of  employment  and  general  conditions  of  work,  and 
they  bitterly  denounced  the  anti-strike  clause  which  put 
them  in  the  class  of  strike-breakers.  As  one  result  of  the 
leaders*  steady  adherence  to  the  original  principles,  a  rival 
organization  sprang  up  among  the  disaffected  conductors 
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which  hud  great  stress  on  these  trade  regulations.1  The 
Order  survived  the  struggle  with  this  newer  brotherhood 
hut  \\a  i  ace  the  necessity  of  incorporating 

trade-union  features  if  it  were  to  become  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  great  body  of  conduc 

A  beginning  was  made  in  1885  when  the  Order  directed 
c  to  assist  members  in  settling  their  disputes 
with  the  railroad  companies.'    This  radical  innovation  oc- 
oned  a  conflict  within  the  Order  which  lasted  several 
years.    In  1890  most  of  the  old  leaders  were  deposed,  the 
c  repealed  and  the  Order  definitely  corn- 
el to  aggressive  trade-union  policies. 

The  effect  of  this  change  was  immediate.     Mcmlx 
increased  rapidly  throughout  the  country  and  despite  the 
years  of  panic  and  hard  times  from  1890  to  1897.  when 
most  trade  unions  lost  ground  heavily,  the  progress  of  the 
Order  was  but  slightly  retarded.    Rival  organizations  were 
or  absorbed  or  crushed.     The  opposition  of  the  engi- 
neers, trainmen  and  firemen  gave  place  to  a  cooper: 
federation.     Railroads   found   it   inadvisable  to  continue 
ignoring  the  demands  of  the  Order,  for  it  was  understood 
that  such  neglect  might  lead  to  a  strike. 

To-day  the  Order  stands  as  a  typical  trade  union  without 
having  sacrificed  any  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally founded.1  Fraternal  and  temperance  aspects  still  re- 


1  The  rival  organization  was  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
organized  in  California,  1885. 
-  iff f dings.  1887,  pp.  IO-l6. 

•  Although  the  Order  always  insists  upon  a  recognition  of  • 
as  a  prerequisite  to  entering  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the  railroads, 
it  neither  employs  nor  advocates  the  closed  shop,  that  is,  the 
employment  of  union  men.  It  does,  however,  demand 
and  non-unionist  be  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages,  thus 
possible  undercutting  of  wages  by  non-union  conductors.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  Order  is  naturally  well 
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ccivc  emphasis.  The  mutual  benefits  have  grown  to  include 
numerous  features  in  addition  to  life  in-nrance. 

But  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Order  at  the 
present  time  are  connected  with  trade  policies,  such  as  the 
regulation  of  working  conditions,  standardization  of  wages, 
etc.  Local  grievance  committees  on  every  railroad  of  the 
country  are  kept  busy  adjusting  minor  matters  of  dispute 
between  companies  and  conductors.  The  leading  officers  of 
the  national  body  are  chosen  primarily  for  their  ability  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements,  and  to  this  work  they  devote 
their  entire  time. 

against  the  employment  of  non-unionists  in  case  of  a  strike,  by  the 
long  and  rigorous  system  of  apprenticeship  demanded  in  railway 
service.  Neither  does  the  Order  use  force  to  secure  members,  depend- 
ing chiefly  upon  "moral  suasion,"  the  advantages  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  numerous  beneficiary  features. 
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idea  of  establis!  .  cll-defmed  system  of  govern- 

ment for  the  Order  was  in  the  minds  of  the  early  leaders 
from  the  very  beginning.  have  already  seen,  the 

plan  adopted  at  Mendota  in  1868  provided  for  a  central 
ganization  winch  was  nation-wide  in  exteti;  was  to 

be  known  as  the  Grand  Division.     1  .  s  body. 

conductors  all  over  the  c<nintr\  •  organize  lodgt 

their  respective  communities  which  were  to  form  the  local 
sions  of  the  Order.    The  "  reorganization  convention  " 
at  Columbus  confirmed  this  plan  and  no  succeeding  conven- 
I  altered  it. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  many  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  government  of  the  Grand  Division  and  of  the 
locals  would  take  a  volume  in  itself.  All  that  we  can  hope 
to  accomplish  in  this  chapter  is  to  point  out  the  general  ma- 
chinery of  government  that  has  been  instituted  and  note  the 
ways  in  which  it  has  been  molded  to  suit  the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  Order  We  shall  first  consider  the  government  of 
the  Grand  Division. 

The  original  cot  n  provided  that  the  Grand  Divi- 

sion should  consist  of  delegates  elected  by  the  various  local 
divisions.1  Each  subordinate  was  entitled  to  one  represen- 
tative  for  its  first  seven  members  and  an  additional  repre- 
sentative for  every  fifteen  members  above  that  number  .* 

1  Constitution  of  th*  Grand  Division  of  tki  Conductor*  Brttk*rkood. 
1869.  art.  i.  so 
1  Ibid.,  art.  i,  tec  3- 
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All  Grand  Officers  and  Past  Grand  Chief  Conductors  were 
considered  members  of  the  Grand  Division;  from  1878  to 
1889  it  was  customary  to  permit  any  conductor  who  had 
represented  his  local  at  four  consecutive  Grand  Sessions  to 
become  a  permanent  member  of  the  Grand  Division.  With 
the  growth  of  the  Order,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  restrict  membership  in  the  Grand  Division  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  too  large  for  effective  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  representation  of  locals  has  gradually  been 
limited  until  to-day  each  subordinate  division,  irrespective 
ts  size,  is  entitled  to  but  one  delegate,  and  no  additions 
to  the  list  of  permanent  members  have  been  made  since 
1889.  Even  with  these  restrictions,  membership  in  the 
Grand  Division  at  present  totals  over  600. 

The  Grand  Division  holds  sessions  at  regular  intervals. 
From  1869  to  1891  these  conventions  were  held  annually; 
since  that  time  a  biennial  plan  was  followed,  until  1913, 
when  the  triennial  meeting  was  adopted.  The  by-1 
originally  provided  that  no  Grand  Session  should  last 
longer  than  four  days,  though  for  many  years  this 
maximum  was  not  reached,  but  as  the  business  of  the  Order 
has  increased  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
time  restriction  entirely.  Sessions  frequently  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  two  weeks,  while  the  one  held  in  1913  lasted 
sixteen  days. 

The  authority  of  the  Grand  Division  was  not  set  forth 
specifically  in  the  early  constitutions  but  from  the  beginning 
its  supremacy  over  the  locals  has  been  tacitly  accepted.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  central  body  proceeded  at  once  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  the  subordinates.  It  provided  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  be  created ;  it  furnished  them  with 
constitutions  and  by-laws;  it  sold  them  supplies;  it  pre- 
scribed the  qualifications  necessary  for  membership;  it  stipu- 
lated their  initiation  fees  and  assessed  their  members.  In- 
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dec  if  local  dues  was  the  only  matter  let t  to  the 

ii  ot  the  subordinates.1 

.imstanccs  surrounding  the  format  urn  of  the  na- 
i  possible  for  the  Grand  Division  to  ap- 
propriate these  extensive  powers  without  protest  from  sub- 
It  will  be  recalled  that  but  two  local 
organizatio!  i  pa  ted  in  the  ital  con 

t  Mendota     Hence  the  Grand  I)  lien  formed 

was  not  obliged  to  face  the  problem  that  con  fronted  the 
central  organization  in  many  other  of  deal- 

i  old  and  well-established  locals,  each  of  which  was 
>us  of  its  own  powers.  In  the  printing  trades,  for  cx- 
!e.  a  large  number  of  local  u  ad  been  in  existence 

for  half  a  century  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  national 
body,  and  for  years  they  opposed  every  attempt  on  its  part 
to  restrict  their  powers.  The  Grand  Division,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  raising  any  question  of  overstepping  its  au- 
thority, enacted  laws  for  the  guidance  of  the  locals,  even 
before  the  lat  e  brought  into  exisu 

Despite  the  extensive  p<  it  assumed  to  assert, 

the  Grand  Division  actually  interfered  but  little  with  the 
cvery-day  work  of  the  subordinates.  For  over  twenty  years 

rgely  consumed  in  an  earnest  endeavor 
bring  locals  into  being,  to  replete  membership  of  waning 
divisions,  and  above  all,  to  get  its  own  work  upon  a  firm 
foundation  —  a   task    which    was   not    finally    completed 

1  1890. 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  Grand  Division  has  never 
been  questioned.     Its  power  ie  more  recent  constitu- 

<r  a  number  of  years  locals  have  been  permitted  to  pass  by-law* 
that  are  not  in  conflict  with  provisions  laid  down  by  the  Grand 
Division.  Such  regulations,  however,  are  not  operative  until  after 
they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  national  president,  and  in  actual 
practice  are  of  little  consequence. 
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tions  definitely  provide,  are:  "  first,  leg  second,  ex- 

ecutive; third,  judicial."  ' 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  Grand  Division  are  ex- 
ercised only  when  the  division  is  meeting  in  Grand  Session. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  much  the  same  as  that  found  in 
an  ordinary  legislative  assembly.    The  president  in  hi> 
port  to  the  convention,  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sets  forth  such  matters  as  he  thinks  should  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Grand  Division.     Representatives  suggt 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  locals,  or  in  their  individual 
capacity.     Sometimes  there  are  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen 
measures  bearing  on  a  single  subject. 

Obviously  for  the  Grand  Division  to  consider  the  merits 
of  each  proposal  would  consume  weeks,  if  not  months. 
Hence  committees  of  all  kinds  are  appointed  to  deal  with 
questions  of  insurance,  constitutional  amendments,  griev- 
ances and  appeals,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  until  each  of  the  pro- 
posed measures  has  been  submitted  to  some  one  group. 

Each  committee  has  its  own  separate  meetings  at  which 
the  measures  referred  to  it  are  thoroughly  considered.  Any 
member  of  the  Grand  Division  can  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee and  state  his  views  on  the  proposal  it  is  considering. 
As  a  rule,  the  committeemen  find  it  necessary  to  work  night 
and  day.  All  the  proposals  bearing  on  a  given  subject  are 
carefully  investigated,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  good 
features  of  each  are  incorporated  in  one  definite  measure. 
\Yhen  this  task  is  completed  the  committee  reports  its  find- 
ings to  the  Grand  Division.  Frequently,  if  the  measure  be 
an  important  one,  there  is  a  minority  report  as  well  as  one 
by  the  majority.  Committeemen  are  often  called  upon  to 
defend  their  report  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention. 

Sometimes  discussion  over  a  committee  report  will  wage 

1  This  began  with  the  constitutional  revision  of  1881. 
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for  hours  or  even  for  days.  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
customary  to  lumt  the  tune  allowed  for  discussion  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  subject-matter.  In  most  cases, 

<  pt  constitutional  amendments,  legislation  is  passed  by  a 
majority  vote.  Measures  thus  enacted  are  binding  upon  all 
mcmlx.T$  ol  the  On 

Although  emp  .v.cied  so  to  sion  per- 

forms pract  >  executive  or  adin  c  functions. 

In  tiie  very  nature  oi  the  case  these  duties  must  be  per- 

ned  continuously  throughout  the  year.  Hence,  it  has 
become  customary  for  such  duties  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Grand  Officers.  The  offic: 

;k  are  the  president  (formerly  called  Grand  Chief 
Conductor),  a  senior  vice-president,  six  vice-presidents,  and 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  president,  as- 
sisted by  the  six  vice-presidents,  devotes  a  large  part  of  his 
tiiiK  ling  disputes  concerning  wages,  hours  of  work, 

because  of  their  importance,  have  been  referred 

iim  for  final  adjustment.  The  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  keeps  the  records  of  the  Order  and  has  under  his 

icdiate  charge  the  insurance  department.  For  a  com- 
plete list  of  Presidents  (Grand  Chief  Conductors)  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Apj>< 

the  Order  increased  in  size,  however,  it  was  found 

the  president  and  vice-presidents  to  perform  all 

the  duties  of  admii  n.     Consequently,  in  1887.  the 

Grand  Division  created  a  Board  of  Directors,    This  board 

meets  in  semi-annual  sessions  at  the  national  headquarters. 

ecides  certain  questions  delegated  to  it  by  the  supr— 


body,  with  which  the  administrative  officers  arc  not  em- 
powered to  deal. 

In  matters  requiring  ju<lic:al  decision  the  Grand  Division 

has  again  found  it  necessary  to  delegate  its  powers.    In  the 

iority  of  cases  the  president  performs  the  judicial  duties, 
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but  in  some  instances  appeal  can  be  had  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  An  Executive  Committee,  now  known  as  the 
Trustees,  was  created  in  1876.  It  has  power  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Grand  Division  to  try  Grand  Officers  against 
whom  charges  have  been  preferred.  It  also  has  power  of 
suspension  and  removal  from  office,  for  cause,  and  can  fill 
vacancies,  except  that  of  president,  created  by  such  suspen- 
sions and  removals,  pending  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion. The  Grand  Division,  however,  reserves  the  right  to 
review  all  important  judicial  decisions. 

For  many  years  the  local  divisions  paid  the  expenses  of 
their  delegates  to  the  Grand  Division.  This  plan  is  common 
among  trade  organizations  generally,  but  contains  certain 
defects,  as  the  Order  soon  discovered.  Subordinates  did 
not  always  see  to  it  that  their  representatives  met  the  tech- 
nical requirements  for  admission  to  the  Grand  Division, 
with  the  result  that  these  delegates  were  sometimes  refused 
membership  in  the  central  body.  Often  because  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  a  delegate  to  a  distant  point  seemed  heavy, 
no  one  would  be  elected  to  represent  the  subordinate.  From 
the  delegate's  standpoint,  also,  the  system  was  unsatis- 
factory, for  in  actual  practice  he  usually  found  it  necessary 
to  pay  his  own  expenses  and  present  an  itemized  account  to 
the  local  upon  his  return.  Sometimes  it  was  months  before 
the  bill  was  finally  paid. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  the  Grand  Division,  in  1901, 
voted  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  delegates,  assessing  the 
whole  Order  to  meet  the  expense  involved.  This  has  not 
only  obviated  the  difficulties  just  mentioned,  but  has  served 
to  put  the  sessions  of  the  Grand  Division  upon  a  more  sub- 
stantial basis. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  plan  of  having  a  Grand  Division 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  locals  and  meeting  in 
regular  sessions  has  proved  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
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Order.  In  recent  years,  however,  because  some  members 
believe  the  Ciran.l  Division  is  becoming  so  large  as  to  be 
unwieldy,  ami  because  of  the  very  heavy  expense  of  holding 
sessions,  there  is  some  talk  of  aband  In 

I9<>9»  for  example,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  present 
Grand  Divi  itc  in  its  place  a  comparatively 

small  board  of  directors,  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
general  grit  cs  of  the  various  railroads.  It 

was  pointed  out  that  such  a  scheme  would  reduce  the  Grand 

>ion  *•  to  a  compact,  efficient  body  of  men,  experienced 

II  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  ...  members 

as  a  whole  and  bring  the  enormous  cost  under  the  present 

system  to  that  commensurate  with  the  business  transacted. 

The  proposal  was  not  given  serious  consideration 

he  time,  but  it  is  likely  again  to  claim  attention  in  the 
future.1 

The  rc^n:latiun<  which  the  Grand  Division  drew  up  for 
the  subordinate  unions  enumerated  practically  all  the  requi- 
sites for  organization.1  Seven  conductors  was  the  mini- 
mum number  necessary  to  organize  a  local.  General  meet- 
ings were  to  be  held  at  least  twice  a  month.  All  members 

•  permitted  to  discuss  and  to  vote  upon  measures  which 
came  before  the  local.    To  prevent  a  subordinate  from  being 
used  for  any  purpose  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  fra 
nal  and  beneficiary  objects  of  the  Order,  no  political  or  re- 
ligious discussions  were  permitted. 

ibership  provisions  were  also  specifically  set  forth.1 
To  become  a  candidate  it  was  necessary  that  the  conductor's 
name  be  proposed  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  division. 


1  The  chief  reason  for  adopting  the  triennial   plan  was  to 
expenses  of  holding  Grand  Sessions.    The  convention  held  in   1913 
cost  the  Order  approximately  $114.500, 

1  Constitution  to  Govern  Subordinatt  Divisions,  1860, 

1  Ibid.,  art.  iii.  sec,  4. 
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who  certified  that  the  applicant  was  a  man  of  good  moral 
character  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  would  make  a  worthy 
member.  As  soon  as  a  name  was  proposed,  the  president 
(Chief  Conductor)  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate! 
further  the  record  and  the  character  of  the  applicant.  The 
committee  reported  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  after  which 
a  ballot  on  the  application  was  taken.  Favorable  majority 
vote  admitted  to  membership.  These  general  provisions, 
with  but  few  alterations,  still  constitute  the  framework 
upon  which  locals  are  organized. 

The  position  of  president  in  the  local  is  honorary  and 
carries  with  it  no  stipend.  The  work  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  however,  includes  checking  the  membership  roll, 
collecting  dues,  both  for  the  local  and  the  Grand  Division, 
and  carrying  on  the  general  correspondence  of  the  local. 
Frequently  the  local  dues  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  are 
remitted,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  divisions  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  employ  a  person  for  the  work  who  can 
devote  his  whole  time  to  it. 

Much  of  the  actual  work  of  the  subordinates  is  performed 
through  committees.  As  a  rule  these  committees  do  their 
duties  gratuitously,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary to  reimburse  members  who  in  the  discharge  of  their 
committee  work  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  time  off 
their  "  runs." 


:  IV 
JURISDICTION 

11   primary  n  of  a  trade  union," 

according  to  Professor  Banu-it.  "  is  to  obtain  unity  of  ac- 
tion among  the  workmen  in  that  trade.  For  the  attainment 
of -effective  unit  idispensable  that  within  a  given  ter- 

ritory there  shall  be  but  one  union."  Accordingly,  it  has 
beo  unary  for  each  national  union  to  lay  claim  to 

the  territon  les  to  control  and  to  the  class  of  work- 

men from  which  it  expects  to  recruit  its  membership.  These 
claims  are  known  respectively  as  territorial  and  member- 
ship jurisdiction.  Every  national  organization  must  see 
that  its  own  claims  and  those  of  its  locals  arc  carefully  de- 
fined both  as  to  territory  and  membership. 

The  conductors  found  little  difficulty  in  defining  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  subordinate^  Railroad  "  divisions  " 
it  part  of  the  road  under  the  control  of  a  local  superin- 
tendent) were  already  recognized.  The  territory  assigned 
to  each  local  was  made  coextensive  with  the  railroad  "  »! 
sion  "  in  which  it  was  located  and  doubtless  the  term  44  sub- 
ordinate division  "  had  its  origin  in  that  fact  The  lodge 
itself  was  always  located  in  that  town  or  city  known  as  the 
44  division  point  was  the  place  in  which  the  supt 

lent  had  his  offices  and  in  which  conductors  employed 
on  the  division  naturally  resided. 

This  simple  plan  of  grouping  proved  particularly  fortu- 

1  George  E.  Harriett.  Tkt  Printers.  American  Economic  Anociitioa 
Quarterly,  third  series,  vol.  x.  no.  j.  October,  1009.  p.  41 
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natc  since  it  prevented  conflicts  between  locals  as  to  their 
respective  territories.  Even  in  the  larger  cities  where  sev- 
eral roads  maintained  "  division  points,"  but  few  difficulties 
arose  because  each  subordinate  was  confined  strictly  to  con- 
ductors employed  on  the  "  division  "  of  a  single  road. 

The  problem  of  defining  membership  jurisdiction  for 
locals  proved  even  more  simple.  By  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  to  decide  what  classes  of  employees  should  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  locals,  the  Grand  Division  virtually 
eliminated  the  question  of  membership  jurisdiction  so 
as  the  locals  were  concerned. 

In  case  of  the  national  jurisdiction  the  situation  ha 
been  as  favorable.     Not  only  has  the  Order  had  its  terri- 
torial claims  disputed  time  and  again,  but  it  has  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  an  almost  constant  struggle  to  preserve 
its  membership  jurisdiction. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  circular  issued  in  November, 
1868,  calling  for  the  convention  at  Columbus,  was  ad- 
dressed "  To  all  the  Railroad  Conductors  in  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces."  Thus  at  the  very  beginning 
of  its  history  the  union  claimed  the  right  to  organize  in  all 
the  territory  embraced  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Later  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  added. 

It  is  evident  that  with  such  extensive  jurisdictional  claims 
no  new  union  could  enter  the  field  without  invading  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  Order ;  but  the  mere  assertion  of  an 
exclusive  right  to  this  vast  territory  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  keep  out  rival  organizations.  The  Order  was  still  feebly 
feeling  its  way  along,  when,  in  1876,  a  proposed  "  Train- 
men's Union  "  threatened  to  usurp  parts  of  the  coveted  ter- 
ritory. The  movement,  however,  was  short-lived.  In  1883 
the  United  Trainmen's  Association  of  Canada  laid  claim  to 
the  "  British  provinces,"  but  within  a  short  time  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  territory.1 

1  Proceedings,  1884,  PP-  655-6. 
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In  1885  l  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors  was 
orga  i  California  >  the  ami-strike 

01  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.     It  proved 
SO  popular  thai  u  »  .m-  alarm  in  the  ranks  of  the 

older  organ  >ut  after  the  adoption  of  the  protet 

polu  i-  Order  in  i8<>  t  her  hood  grew 

weaker,  ami  in  1893  was  absorbed  by  the  Order1 

It  was  in   1893  *k°  lhal  li-  can  R;i 

was  founded  i    was  Eugene  V. 

Debs.    He  sought  t  ulway  employees  of  the 

ted  States  into  one  gigantic  organization.    For  a  short 

as  if  he  might  succeed,  but  after  the  dis- 

ke  of  1893.  in  which  the  Railway  Union 

wa>  1.  the  organization  soon  passed  out  o:  ce.* 

In    1901    the   Canadian   Order  of    Ra  was 

launcho  :  ^  scheme  contemplated  a  federation  of  Cana- 

dian engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  brakcmen  In 
many  resects  it  ri 

described.  The  Canadian  employees,  however,  showed 
no  general  inclination  to  withdraw  from  the  International 
brotherhoods,  and  after  a  few  months  of  manoeuvring  the 
project  was  abandoned." 

In  Mexico  the  equivalent  of  a  tcrritoria  te  has  ex- 

isted for  a  number  of  years.  The  trouble  has  not  been  prim- 
arily with  a  rival  organization  (although  a  union  composed 
of  native  employees  now  exists)  but  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment which  has  sought  to  equip  its  lines  .  -  ly  with 

Mexican  labor. 


1  Fmory  R.  Johnson,  Rrothfrhood  Relief  and  l*t*ro*ct  of 
Emfloytts.  in  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Lobe'  July,  1898,  p.  $$7. 

1  Proceedings,  1893.  pp.  9-67. 
1  Proceedings.  1895.  PP-  9-8$. 
*/6id..  1003.  pp.  19.  101. 
•  Proceedings.  1903,  pp.  19,  101. 
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The  Order  asserts  that  the  Mexican  government  has  con- 
stantly discriminated  against  American  labor  and  upon  the 
ground  that  such  conductors  were  still  citizens  of  the 
ted  States,  it  has  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  secure 
relief  by  petitioning  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
One  such  memorial  drawn  up  in  1905  *  stated  that  AUKT: 
conductors  in  charge  of  trains  by  which  persons  were  killed 
or  injured  were  often  "  confined  in  loathsome  dungeons  for 
days  and  weeks  and  in  some  cases  for  months,  denied  the 
presence  of  friends,  fed  upon  the  coarsest  of  foods,  com- 
pelled to  sleep  upon  hard  floors  covered  with  vermin,  de- 
nied speedy  trial,  for  which  the  Mexican  law  provides,  and 
in  some  cases  have  finally  been  released  with  no  word  of  ex- 
planation/' Upon  receipt  of  the  petitions  the  State  Depart- 
ment has,  through  its  Mexican  ambassador,  investigated 
conditions,  and  in  some  instances  has  been  able  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  men  actually  in  prison.  Such  assistance, 
however,  did  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

With  the  growth  of  revolutionary  conditions  in  Mexico, 
the  position  of  American  conductors  became  steadily  worse, 
and  in  1912,  despairing  of  the  success  of  all  other  efforts, 
the  Order  declared  a  general  strike  on  all  Mexican  lines. 
This  was,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  relinquishing  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Mexico,  since  it  was  realized  from  the  beginning 
that  the  strike  could  not  be  won.  The  charters  of  nearly  all 
the  subordinate  lodges  were  declared  forfeited,  and  Amer- 
ican conductors  urged  to  leave  the  country.  The  most  ser- 
ious aspect  of  the  situation  so  far  as  the  Order  was  con- 
cerned was  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  who 
went  on  strike  found  it  impossible,  either  because  of  age 
limit  or  physical  incapacity,  to  secure  positions  in  the  United 
States  and  as  a  result  many  of  them  are  still  on  the  relief 

1  Proceedings,  1905,  pp.  297-299. 
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of  the  <  Tiler.     During  the  first  year  approximately 


$55.ooo  has  been  expended  in  their  behalf,  and  there  is 

my  of  the  men  will  become  perma- 
.irges  of  the 

disputes  ovc  rial  jurisdiction  have  never  been 

so  serious  as  those  that  concern  membership.  although  the 

c  oi  more  recent  origin.     When  the  Order  was 

founded  mcmlxrrship  jurisdiction  was  not  important  be- 

cause the  engineer-  lie  only  other  class  of  railway 

employees  who  were  organized,  and  their  work  was  so  dis- 

iake  co:  ry  remote.     Hut  the  question  at 

c  fore  with  the  formation  of  other  unions, 

especially  among  the  switchmen  and  trainmen,  since  men 

i  these  classes  are  frequently  promoted  to  conductors 

while  retaining  membership  in  their  former  unions. 

In  solving  membership  difficulties  the  Order  has  faced 

three  distinct  probU  I  \   the  question  of  jurisdiction 

over  members  who  have  ceased  to  work  as  conductors  but 

who  still  retain  an  active  interest  in  the  Order;  (b)  the 

>tion  of  deciding  upon  applications  for  membership  re~ 

i  persons  not  conductors;  (c)  the  question  of 

dealing  with  unions  that  have  sought  to  regulate  conditions 

of  employment  for  conductors. 

(a)   In  point  of  time  the  problem  of  dealing  with  a  mem- 
ber who  changed  his  occupation  from  that  of  condr. 
was  that  first  to  engage  the  attention  oi  the  Order     This 
tion.   which  at  first  appears   insignificant,   involves  a 
important  trade-union  precept.    If  a  union  attempts  to 
regulate  conditions  of  employment  tor  members  who  change 
their  occupa  is  very  likely  to  encroach  upon  the  juris- 

diction of  some  other  union. 

The  conductors  early  foresaw  such  dangers,  and  have 

1  to  avoid  tl  he  right  to  retain  membership,  after 

changing  occupation,  has  been  recognized,  but  with  certain 
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restrictions.      It   the  occupation  be  outside  the  ;inmeu 
work  of  train  service,  the  Order  makes  no  attempt  to  con- 
trol or  to  care  for  the  activities  of  the  member.     If,  i. 
ever,  the  transfer  be  made  to  some  other  closely-associated 
line  of   work,   such  as  'that  of   brakeman,   baggagen 
switchman,  yardmaster,  etc.,  the  union  is  willing  to  handle 
all  cases  of  grievances  and  appeals  which  such  a  member 
may  have  against  the  railway  company,  but  it  is  not  willing 
to  arrange  his  wages  or  hours  of  employment.    By  holding 

tly  to  this  policy  the  Order  has  avoided  many  disp 
over  membership. 

(b)  The  question  of  what  to  do  with  applications  for 
membership  received  from  railway  employees  who  are  not 
conductors  is  frequently  considered  by  the  Grand  Division. 
At  first  the  Order  met  the  problem  by  restricting  member- 
ship to  conductors  in  charge  of  trains  on  steam  railways. 
This  sufficed  for  many  years,  but  more  recently  the  advent 
of  new  classes  of  railway  employees  who  perform  duties 
similar  to  those  of  conductors  has  caused  the  union  gradu- 
ally to  recede  from  its  original  position. 

The  introduction,  of  electricity,  for  example,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  has  created  a  class  known  as  electric  and 
interurban  conductors.  These  men  often  ask  for  admission 
into  the  Order.  For  some  years  their  requests  were  re- 
fused upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not  "  bona-fide  con- 
ductors." By  1907,  however,  pressure  for  admission  had 
become  so  strong  that  the  rules  of  the  Order  were  modified 
so  as  to  admit  conductors  employed  on  surface  railways 
where  both  steam  and  electricity  were  utilized  as  motive 
power,  and  where  the  operation  of  trains  was  governed 
by  standardized  timetable  rules.  This  change  was  intended 
to  protect  only  conductors  who  were  employed  on  railroads 
where  electricity  was  being  introduced  to  supplement  steam. 
It  did  not  contemplate  the  admission  of  conductors  on 
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purely  electric  roads,  but  at  the  very  neat  session.  President 
Garretson,  in  anticipation  of  this  latter  issue,  devoted  coo* 
able  space  to  the  subject.    He  said,  in  pan : 

While  il.  engaged  :•  >  ser- 

:i  the  opinion  of  many  members  of  the  Order  a  direct 
ition  of  all  the  traditions  that  have  governed  the  organi- 
zation, the  fact  remains  that  large  numbers  of  our  members 
are  engaged  m  Imes  of  that  the  spread  and 

those  propci  .'crurban)  have  been  so  great 

and  their  methods  of  operation  so  closely  approach  the  methods 
that  in  the  opcrat  always  in  adjacent  territory, 

that  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  men  trained  in  that  school 
.11  absolute  necessity  for  us  either  to  provide  for 
:  incorporation  with  us  or  see  them  form  organizations  of 
;  own,  or  aft  li  other  organizations  that  may  not  be 

as  able  as  we  to  create  for  them  wage  conditions  that  will 
not  be  a  menace  to  our  own  wage  rates.  Objectionable  as  the 
theory  of  their  acceptance  may  be,  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a, 
bclit  .nfronts  us,  and  one  which  calls  for  the  very  best 

lie  part  of  our  membership.1 

The  gravity  of  the  s  solely  from  the  viewpoint  of 

jurisdictional  membership  is  apparent.  If  the  interurban  con- 
ductors formed  a  separate  union,  disputes  on  railroads 

-  re  steam  and  electricity  are  intermingled  would  be  bound 
to  arise  sooner  or  later.  On  the  other  hand,  should  this 
rapidly-growing  body  of  workers  affiliate  with  some  other 
uni  >uld  be  necessary  for  that  union  to  invade  the 

field  of  wage  regulations  now  claimed  exclusively  by  the 
Order,  if  it  made  effective  its  protection  to  the  interurban 
conductors. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Grand  Division  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  Outright  membership  to  inter  - 

1  Procttdings.  1911.  pp.  11-122. 
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urban  conductors  was  refused,  but  provision  was  made 
whereby  conductors  on  "  railroads  operated  by  power  other 
than  steam  "  should  be  eligible  to  membership,  whenever 
the  president  of  the  Order  should  decide  that  such  employees 
were  within  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern admission.  Acting  under  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  this  law,  President  Garretson  has  from  time  to  time  ad- 
mitted conductors  on  specified  electric  roads,  but  the  num- 
ber so  admitted  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  electric  conductors.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
question  will  again  come  before  the  Grand  Division. 

In  addition  to  applications  received  from  employees 
whose  work  is  similar  to  that  of  conductors,  the  Order  has 
received  numerous  requests  for  membership  from  groups 
whose  duties  are  quite  distinct.  In  1907  a  petition  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Order  of  Pullman  Conductors,1  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  men  in  charge  of  Pullman  cars,  but 
whose  duties  vary  materially  from  those  of  train  conductors. 
The  organization  asked  the  Grand  Division  to  be  permitted 
to  join  the  brotherhood  as  an  auxiliary.  At  the  time  they 
petitioned  for  membership  the  Pullman  Conductors  had 
locals  established  in  New  York,  Boston,  Jersey  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  The  com- 
bined membership  was  400,  and  they  claimed  a  "  very  good 
possibility  of  securing  3,000  inside  of  one  year,"  provided 
the  alliance  was  effected.  The  Order  did  not  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  request  of  the  petitioners.  In  fact  the 
request  never  passed  the  preliminary  reading  stage  at  the 
Grand  Division.3 

1  Proceedings,  1907,  p.  402. 

1  In  1913,  another  petition  was  received  from  the  Pullman  conductors 
asking  for  admission,  which  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  laws  of  the  Order  did  not  provide  for  members  engaged  as 
Pullman  conductors. 
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In   1911   a  number  of  tram  <li>puuhcr>  petitioned  the 

Order  to  revise  its  con  so  as  to  admit  this  class  to 

nbcrship.     The  Grand  Division  by  an  overwhelming 

vote  refused  to  grant  the  request.     At  this  same  session, 

however,  when  a  group  of  switchmen  filed  a  similar  petition 

for  admission,  some  members  were  favorable  to  granting 

the  application.     Discussion  of  the  question  grew  spirited 

iolc  subject  was  put  at  rest  by  a  vigorous  speech 

by  President  Garretson,  in  which  he  exclaimed:  "D 

and  you  will  have  as  damnable  a  situation  as  confronts  the 

here  the  steam-fitters  and  plumbers 
are  tying  up  the  business  of  that  city,  not  because  of  any 
grievance  against  their  employers  but  because  they  are 
fighting  with  each  other  over  jurisdiction." 

(c)  The  third  class  of  jurisdictional  disputes  arising  over 
is  related  to  the  encroachments  of  rival  organi- 
zations.   The  Order  has  always  insisted  upon  the  exclusive 
right  to  legislate  for  all  conductors,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  they  belonged  to  the  union.     In  his  report  for  the 
period  ending  September  i,  1906,  President  Clark  wrote: 
resent  the  idea  of  any  one  encroaching  on  our 
rights  in  that  connection."     In  1911.  President  Garretson 
said :  "  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  retain  that  which  we 
i-  always  retained,  the  right  to  legislate  and  fix  rates  of 
pay  and  conditions  of  service  for  conductors." 

These  two  references  to  the  Order's  claim  of  < 
jurisdiction  were  occasioned  by  unusual  on  the  part 

of  t!  nmen  to  secure  certain  for  conductors 

who  were  members  of  that  organization.  The  reader  will 
recall  that  the  Trainmen's  brotherhood  was  formed  among 
brakemen  in  1883.  Its  growth  was  remarkable  from  the 
very  beginning  and  it  soon  took  a  place  beside  the  Engineers 
and  Firemen  as  a  powerful  trade  organization.  In  1889  it 
passed  an  act  providing  that  a  brakeman.  on  being  promoted 
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to  the  position  of  conductor,  did  not  by  such  promotion  relin- 
quish his  membership  in  the  union.  Following  the  passage 
of  this  measure  jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  Order 
and  the  Trainmen  occurred  with  increasing  frequency. 
Conductors  who  retained  membership  in  the  latter  organi- 
zation naturally  expected  that  union  to  secure  for  them  the 
advantages  which  organization  brings.  The  Trainmen  will- 
ingly acceded  to  the  requests  of  such  members,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  their  wishes  came  squarely  in  con- 
flict with  "  rights  "  that  for  years  had  been  exclusively  as- 
serted by  the  Order.  To  recount  all  these  disputes  would 
fill  a  volume. 

The  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  brotherhoods  could  not  agree  upon  uniform  senior- 
ity rules,  which  relate  to  promotion,  determined  upon  the 
basis  of  seniority  or  length  of  service.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  employee  who  has  been  in  service  longest  is 
entitled  to  the  most  desirable  positions  open  to  his  class. 
Both  unions  advocated  the  principle  of  seniority  as  applied 
to  railway  service  but  disagreed  as  to  the  manner  of  appli- 
cation. For  instance,  the  Order,  whose  members  for  the 
most  part  were  older  in  point  of  service  than  those  of  the 
Trainmen,  advocated  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule,  which 
was  equivalent  to  saying  that  members  of  the  Order  would 
have  their  choice  of  runs  and  vacancies.  The  Trainmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  wished  a  rule,  whereby  vacancies  should 
be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  brakemen,  and  for  several 
years  they  pressed  their  view.  The  railroad  companies, 
anxious  to  secure  younger  men,  were  inclined  to  favor  the 
Trainmen. 

By  1899,  however,  it  had  become  evident  to  both  the 
Order  and  the  Trainmen  that,  if  the  promotion  of  brakemen 
to  conductors  were  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  the  num- 
ber of  conductors  would  soon  be  so  large  as  to  menace  the 
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wage  scale  of  all  conductors.1  Consequently,  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  considerable  number  of  lines  whereby  one 
conductor  was  to  be  hired  outright  for  every  two  promoted 
from  the  ranks  of  the  brakemcn.1  Such  agreements  are 
gent  11  in  force. 

With  the  settlement  of  seniority  troubles,  jurisdict tonal 
disputes  between  the  two  unions  became  fewer  and  fewer. 
Both  organizations  are  anxious  to  supplant  the  former  s; 
of  animosity  by  one  of  co-operation,  and  at  present  im- 
portant differences  of  opinion  are  largely  settled  in  joint 
committees. 

1  Proceedings.  1859,  p.  378. 

'  Proceedings.  1901,  pp.  328-34. 


CHAPTER  V 

FEDERATION 

EARLY  in  their  history,  trade  unions  learned  the  advan- 
tage of  uniting  in  federations  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  demands.  In  some  cases  alliances  are  formed  between 
unions  engaged  in  the  same  general  class  of  work.  For 
ample,  societies  of  plumbers,  painters,  plasterers  and  stone 
cutters  often  create  building-trades  councils.  Sometimes 
unions  combine  irrespective  of  occupation,  as  in  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  where  organizations  of  all  kinds 
are  cemented  into  one  gigantic  body. 

The  purpose  of  such  combinations  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  give  greater  solidarity  to  the  ranks  of  organized  labor; 
on  the  other,  to  enable  union  leaders  to  drive  home  certain 
trade-union  principles.  Thus  so  fundamental  an  idea  as 
recognition  of  organized  labor  made  little  progress  so  long 
as  each  union  worked  individually,  but  when  all,  through 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  took  up  the  work  and 
made  the  movement  nation-wide,  recognition  was  rapidly 
attained.  In  much  the  same  way,  the  plea  for  an  eight- 
hour  work  day  received  scant  attention  either  from  em- 
ployers or  public  until  trade  unions  through  alliances  pre- 
cipitated a  general  movement  in  its  favor. 

Among  the  railroad  brotherhoods,   the   idea  of    t 
ation  seemed  natural  from  the  very  beginning.     Not  only 
were  the  men  in  the  train  service  all  engaged  in  much  the 
same  kind  of  work,  under  the  same  conditions,  same  bases 
of  pay  and  same  hours  of  service,  but,  what  was  much  more 
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important,  they  were  all  arrayed  against  the  Mine  em- 
ployers. 

As  early  as  1889,  representatives  of  the  firemen,  train- 
men imen  and  conductors*  formed  an  association 
called  the  t'nited  Orders  of  Railway  Employees.  Its 
chief  object  was  to  unite  the  brotherhoods  in  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  written  trade  agreements  insuring  a  standard 
work  day,  uniform  basts  of  payment,  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  The  working  part  of  the  federation  was  a 
small  body,  known  as  the  Supreme  Council,  composed  of 
the  presidents  of  the  unions.  It  init rated  all  the  mov< 


carried  on  by  the  federation  and.  in  case  its  demands  were 
refused,  had  power  to  call  a  strike  of  all  the  brotherhoods 
party  to  the  agreement 

seen  that  the  underlying  idea  was  to  combine  the  full 
ngth  of  each  organization  into  a  single  force  to  act 
upon  the  questions  that  were  made  an  issue  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  This  form  of  alliance  has  been  frequently  called 
the  association  plan  of  federation  in  contrast  to  the  system 
plan  described  below. 

The  fact  that  the  Order  was  still  a  non-striking  organi- 
zation prevented  it  from  taking  part  in  this  movement  at 
the  outset.  President  Wheaton  declined  an  invitation  to 
join  the  federation,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  feel  like* 
cooperating  in  such  a  project  because  of  "certain  legisla- 
tion on  the  statute  books."  When,  in  1890,  however,  the 
protective  policy  was  adopted,  the  matter  of  membership  in 
the  federation  became  important,  and  the  Grand  Division 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  question  and 
report  at  the  following  session.* 


conductors  were  represented  by  the   Brotherhood    (not   the 
Order)  of  Railway  Conductors,  which,  it  will  be  recalled  was  a  rival 
organization  which  had  been  formed  in  1885. 
'  President's  Monthly  Circular.  July.  tSoO. 
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This  same  year  the  engineers,  who  had  refused  to  join 
in  the  association  plan  of  federation,  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  system  plan  of  federation.1  Under  the  syst 
plan  the  chairmen  of  the  grievance  committees  of  the 
various  unions  of  a  system  (or  railroad)  were  to  form  a 
federated  board  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  brotherhoods.  The  idea  was  fundamental ly 
different  from  the  association  plan  in  that  it  made  each  sys- 
tem of  road  a  complete  unit  of  federation,  whereas  the  asso- 
ciation plan  involved  each  union  as  a  whole.  Brotherhoods 
joining  the  federation  had  equal  representation  and  voting 
power.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  a  road  and  an  em- 
ployee, the  chairman  of  the  organization  where  the  com- 
plaint originated  was  to  seek  an  agreement  with  the  rail- 
road. In  event  of  his  inability  to  secure  this,  the  grievance 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  federated  committee.  This  board 
to  make  every  effort  by  negotiation,  mediation  and  ar- 
bitration to  settle  the  difficulty.  Should  all  these  means 
fail,  the  executives  of  the  unions  were  to  be  called  into 
council  with  the  federated  board.  If  deemed  expedient,  a 
joint  strike  of  all  the  employees  on  the  system  could  be 
called. 

President  Clark,  who  came  into  office  in  1890,  was  a  firm 
believer  in  cooperation  of  all  kinds  among  the  brother- 
hoods. In  a  bulletin  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject,1  he 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  system  plan  of  federation,  sug- 
gesting that  in  case  the  unions  belonging  to  the  Supreme 
Council  declined  to  enter  into  such  an  alliance,  the  Order 
ought  to  make  arrangements  with  the  engineers.  He  also 
believed  that  the  federation  would  become  something  more 
than  a  mere  weapon  for  forcing  concessions  from  the  rail- 

1  Proceedings,  1891,  pp.  43-6. 

9  President's  Monthly  Circular,  October,  1890. 
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roads,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  a  potential 
agency  for  industrial  peace  :ig  conservatism  on  the 

part  of  both  unions  and  railroads.1     Speaking  of  the  effect 
of  such  an  alliance  upon  the  brotherhoods,  he  said.  "  It  will 
be  easier  to  handle  those  who  are  headstrong  when  they  are 
!cr  an  agreement  than  when  they  are  not"     On  the 

he  believed  that  the  power  of  such  a  federa 
:M  be  sufik  <•  railroads  willing  to  settle 

by  peaceful  means,     "it  is  almost  absolutely 

hat  so  long  as  members  are  reasonable. 
ill  never  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  striking, 
after  such  an  alliance  is  in  effect  on  any  road." 

No  alliances  were  made,  however,  and  in  the  foil* 

"g  ( 1891  )  the  matter  of  petitioning  for  mrmbcrsh: 
the  Supreme  Council  again  came  before  the  Grand  Division. 
Opposition  to  such  a  course  rested  largely  upon  two 
grounds:  First,  the  well-known  proclivities  of  the  switch- 
men "  to  declare  war  "  might  involve  the  Order  in  an  end- 
less turmoil  of  strikes.  Second,  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Con- 
ductors was  already  a  member,  it  would  doubtless  be  im- 
possible for  the  Order  to  maintain  harmonious  relations  in 
the  Council. 

The  burden  of  defending  the  federation  fell  largely  on 
the  shoulders  of  President  Clark.    He  explained  that  under 

ting  conditions  every  time  the  switchmen  "  stnic 
they  unju-tly  regarded  the  conductors  as  strike-breakers  if 
the  latter  "  put  away  their  trains  '*.  even  though  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  so  normally.  He  believed  that  member- 
ship in  the  Council  would  not  only  eliminate  this  misunder- 
:t  that  through  its  vote  as  a  member  of  the  fed- 
eration, the  Order  could  go  a  long  way  towards  stamping 
out  unauthorized  strikes,  which  each  year  were  becoming  a 

1  Proceedings,  1891.  pp. 
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greater  menace.  As  to  the  second  objection,  the  president 
announced  that  while  it  was  distasteful  to  him  to  be  c 
polled  to  associate  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Conductors, 
even  in  the  Supreme  Council,  yet  he  believed  that  the  best 
way  to  get  that  organization  out  of  that  body  would  be  for 
the  Order  to  join  the  federation. 

Largely  through  his  influence  the  Grand  Division  voted 
to  ask  admission  to  the  Council.1  While  the  former  re- 
mained in  session,  no  information  could  be  obtained  whether 
the  application  for  membership  would  be  favorably  consid- 
ered. Accordingly,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee 
:th  power  to  act  " ;  and  in  case  admission  to  the  Council 
were  refused,  the  committee  was  to  "  make  such  articles  of 
confederation  with  such  other  labor  organizations  as  may  be 
deemed  to  the  interests  of  the  Order." 

Events  were  rapidly  shaping  themselves  to  make  mem- 
bership in  the  Council  undesirable.  Bickerings  and  jeal- 
ousies had  always  existed,  and  soon  after  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion adjourned  serious  disagreements  broke  out  between 
the  switchmen  and  trainmen  which  finally  ended  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  latter  union  from  the  Council. 

At  the  same  time  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors was  exerting  every  influence  to  keep  the  Order 
out.  In  fact,  it  decided  that  the  federation  should  be 
wrecked  rather  than  permit  its  rival  to  become  a  member. 
Fairly  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  Brotherhood  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  was  written  by  its  vice-president  to  a 
member: 

"  You  can  bet,  Brother ,  that  the  B.  R.  C.  [Broth- 
erhood] are  hooked  up  all  right.  The  O.  R.  C.  [Order] 
now  admit  that  *  if  you  don't  let  us  into  the  Council,  we 
are  gone.'  Well,  we  won't  let  them  in,  if  we  bust  up  the 

1  Proceedings,  1891,  pp.  465-6. 
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be  /i.-//  in  the  Council    Watch  our 
smok 

A  copy  of  thi*  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  President 
Clark.     Rcalizii  :i  affairs  in  such  chaotic  GDI 

real  pr.  .^n  -m  could  be  nude,  the  mcnt- 

iiip   committee    from    i:  r  abruptly   stopped  all 

efforts  to  gain  admission.'    In  July  ( I&H  j  representatives 

11  and  switchmen  met  m  Chicago  and  for- 

:>•  divsolxcd  the  Supreme  Council. 

With  the  breakdown  method  of  federation,  there 

the  so-called  <  plan  proposed  by  the 

engineers.     Tlr.  because  of 

the  <  e  in  the  en^  *i  an  incidental 

pro.  it  in  case  of  a  strike  on  one  syst 

engineers  on  al!  .ere  required  to  boycott 

>s  of  the  affected  road.    To  this  the 
iuctors  refused  to  agree,  since  any  effective  federation 
would  involve  adoption  by  the  Order  nilar  clause. 

failure  of  federation  during  the  JH: 
•  >ry  John>.>M.  writing  on  "  Brotherhood  Relief 
Organ  i/  The  time  was  not  then 

ripe  for  successful  federation.     The  brotherhoods  did  not 
have  the  requisite  degree  of  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  federation  movement  were  too  radical.'* 
Although  wrangles  an«!  it  an  end  to  the 

I>erative  plan,  the  need  for  federation  still  • 

herhoods  at  once  declared  of  the  sys- 

tem pla:  )ecember.  1892.  representatives  of  the  engi- 

neers, tl  I  teleg- 

raphers met  in  Cedar  Ra;  and  adopted  what 

since  been  known  as  the  Cedar  !\a;v.!<  Plan  of  Feder- 

1  Proceedings.  1893.  pp. 
M«  1893.  PP. 
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ation.1      This  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  m»»<i 
form  of  the  proposal  originally  made  by  the  engineers,  with 
the  objectionable  boycott  provision  eliminated.     The  plan 
t  into  operatic .11  in  April,  1893,  and  continued  in  force 
for  four  years.8 

Suitable  as  was  the  system  plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
any  particular  railroad,  it  was  not  effective  in  reference  to 
questions  of  a  general  nature.  For  example,  it  was  useless 
in  determining  a  course  of  action  relative  to  compulsory 
arbitration  of  railway  disputes,  legislation  on  safety  devices, 
.  yet  these  matters  were  becoming  more  important  each 
year  and  in  regard  to  them  the  leaders  of  the  various  unions 
wished  to  act  as  a  unit.  This  desire  lead  to  a  conference 
of  the  executives  of  the  five  brotherhoods  in  1897  when  a 
new  plan  of  federation  was  devised  which  combined  fea- 
tures of  both  the  system  and  the  association.  Grievances 
on  the  various  roads  were  to  be  handled  in  much  the  same 
way  as  heretofore,  while  in  addition  there  was  to  be  a  cabi- 
net composed  of  the  executives.  By  means  of  this  cabinet 
it  was  hoped  that  a  powerful  influence  would  be  brought  to 
bear  on  legislation  affecting  interests  of  the  brotherhoods.8 

All  previous  system  federations  were  declared  terminated, 
except  those  in  force  with  the  engineers.  The  latter  brother- 
hood could  not  officially  ratify  the  new  plan  until  its  con- 
vention in  August,  1898,  so  the  agreements  to  which  it  was 
a  party  were  continued  until  that  date.4  At  their  meeting 
the  engineers  refused  to  endorse  any  plan  other  than  sys- 

1  Proceedings,  1893,  pp.  521-4. 

1  As  a  result  of  the  defalcation  of  its  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
and  of  American  Railroad  Union  troubles,  in  which  many  of  its  mem- 
bers were  implicated,  the  Switchmen's  Union  passed  out  of  existence 
in  1895. 

1  Proceedings,  1897,  pp.  9-19. 

4  Article  of  Federation  Governing  the  Federation  of  American  Rail- 
way Employes,  issued  by  general  committee,  October  14,  1807. 
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federation.  This  unexpected  action  caused  much  ill- 
feeling  on  the  pun  of  the  other  brotherhoods  and  existing 
agrcenu-  i  the  engineers  were  promptly  abrogated.1 

But  the  new  plan  of  federation  did  not  prosper.  The  old 
r\  between  members  of  the  unions  persisted,  despite 
uinost  efforts  «  g  the  organize 

s  into  harm  i  unity  on  questions  of  gen- 

eral iinjx  >rtance  pr<  al,  and  in  less  than  two  years, 

the  execun  re  compelled  to  meet  and  formally  dis- 

solve the  federation     Thu>  the  third  attempt  at  coopera- 
tion among  the  brotherhoods  proved  a  failu: 

The  executives,  however,  were  not  discouraged.    In  the 
signed  statement  of  dissolution,  they  said  that  the  step 

i»c  understood  to  indicate  any  friction 
the  organization  their  faith  in   federation 

Ken,  and  tha  lally  some  plan  of  direct  coopera- 

tion would  become  a  permanent  fixture  among  the  brother- 
hoods.' 

The  situation  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  while  the 
leaders  of  the  unions  now  fully  realized  the  advantage  of 
federation  in  securing  common  ends,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  members  were  still  unconscious  of  it,  except  in  indi- 
;al  instances.  For  example,  whenever  the  employees 
on  a  given  system  wished  higher  wages,  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  cooperate  and  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
secure  them,  but  the  idea  that  the  unions  as  a  whole  should 
adopt  this  as  a*  principle  was  still  beyond  their  thought 
Consequently,  the  leaders  reluctantly  returned  to  the  system 
plan."  For  a  complete  list  of  federations  to  which  the  Order 
is  a  party,  see  Appendix  B. 

With  the  formation  of  the  western,  eastern  and  south- 

1  Proctfdmgt.  1899.  n  'Ibid*  1901.  pp.  9-IJO. 

1  Ibid*  1903.  pp.  19-101. 
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cm  associations  (described  in  Chapter  VI),  necessitating 
concerted  movements  on  a  large  \  stein   plan 

again  proved  inadequate,  and  in  1907  it  was  provided  that 
the  General  Adjusting  Committees  in  each  association  might 
cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  concerted  in.»\c- 
ments  relating  to  wages,  hours  and  other  important  gen- 
eral working  conditions.1  The  plan  was  immediately 
cessful,  and  most  of  the  wage  movements  for  the  last 
years  have  been  conducted  in  this  manner.  A  conspicuous 
example  of  its  operation  was  seen  in  the  year  1913  when 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Conductors  and  Trainmen  in  the 
pastern  territory  carried  on  a  movement  for  higher  wages 
affecting  fifty-two  railroads. 

The  success  of  the  association  movements  has  led  the 
executives  to  believe  that  the  time  is  now  (1913)  ripe  for 
a  further  extension  of  the  cooperative  idea.  Thus  at  the 
conventions  held  in  1913  each  union  -'  wa>  asked  t.»  vote  on 
the  proposition  of  establishing  a  central  bureau  of  statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics  relative  to  wages, 
hours  of  work,  etc.  The  brotherhoods  not  only  appr- 
the  plan,  but  voted  to  contribute  annually  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  bureau.* 

In  speaking  of  the  cooperative  movement,  President  Gar- 
retson  expressed  his  belief  that  the  time  would  come  when 
one  fixed  Board  of  Appeals,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  four  brotherhoods  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  officers 
of  the  railways  on  the  other,  would  sit  in  continuous  weekly. 
monthly  or  quarterly  sessions,  as  the  case  might  be,  listen- 
ing to  the  demands  of  both  employers  and  employees,  and 
adjusting  all  differences  that  might  arise.4 

1  Proceedings,   1909,  pp.  11-106. 

1  Knginccrs,  conductors,  firemen  and  trainmen. 

»  Proceedings,  1913,  p.  489.  *  Ibid.,  1913,  P-  86 1. 
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eol  the  trend  of  federation,  President  Stone, 

ieers.  in  1913.  appeared  before  the  Grand  I> 

sion  of  the  Order  urging  cooperation.    He  announced  that 

neers  a;  en  had  just  reached  an  agreement 

\\hiv-h  u.'uM  do  away  with  the  that  had  previously 

*.een   those   unions,  and   that   the  coopera 
movement    \\ould   doubtless  make  rapid  progress  in  the 
fatal 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  taken  by  President 
the  Grand  Division  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
mend-nj,;  that  in  all  future  asv  movements  rd.v 

:  general  conditions  of  work,  the  general 

committees  of  the  Order  work  in  harmony  with  committees 

n  the  other  brotherhoods,  and.  if  possible,  the  unions 

make  one  general  agreement  for  all  the  roads,  irn 


zc  or  location.     It  is  yet  too  early  to  tell  how 
ful  will  be  these  latest,  but  very  important,  phases  of  the 

federation  movement. 


PART  II 

TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  MEANS 
OF  ENFORCEMENT 


VI 
.Mii-.x  AND  HOURS 


noted,  for  many  years  the  Order  either 
ignored  trade  policies  or  expressed  sentiments  hostile  to 
them.  Only  when  driven  to  it  by  the  necessity  of  changed 
conditions  and  the  menace  of  a  rival  organization,  did  the 
union  take  up  those  trade-regulator)-  funct  ..n*  which  to-day 
form  such  an  important  part  of  its  a> 

To  understand  why  the  Order  was  obliged  to  change  its 

policy,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  conditions  of  employment 

during  the  early  years  of  the  organization.    By  1868.  some 

railroads  recognized  as  many  as  five  dMmct  classes  of  con* 

In   the  vernacular  of  the  railroads  these  were 

known  as:  through  passenger  conductors,  local  passenger 

conductors,  through  freight  conductors,  local  freight  con- 

>rs  and  yard  switching  conductors.    A  through  passen- 

ger conductor  is  one  who  is  in  charge  of  a  train  which  runs 

through  from  one  principal  division  point  to  another.    Or- 

dinar  ly  this  train  does  not  stop  at  small  stations,  thus  dis- 

tinguishing it  from  a  local  train.    As  a  rule  the  run  nude 

by  the  local  train  is  for  a  comparatively  short  distance;  so 

short,  in  fact,  that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  local 

leaves  a  given  station  in  the  morning  and  returns  to  it  in  the 

ring.     In  the  main,  the  same  <1  *i  holds  true  be- 

twmi  through  and  local  freight  trains.     In  yard  switching 

ice.  the  conductor  does  not  have  any  regular  "  run  ". 

but  his  work  is  confined  to  switching  and  making  up  trains. 

Not  all  roads  recognized  these  classes  as  d  Some, 
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for  example,  had  but  two,  passenger  conductors  and  freight 
conductors,  who  performed  the  work  of  all  five;  others 
maintained  three;  still  others  four. 

There  were  absolutely  no  general  rules  regarding  wages. 
Pay  varied  according  to  the  number  of  classes  of  conductors 
that  a  road  recognized,  as  well  as  by  the  length  of  time  the 
conductor  had  been  in  service.  Quite  as  often,  however, 
promotion,  and  consequently  pay,  were  governed  by  fav- 
oritism, and  demotion  or  dismissal  was  made  in  many  in- 
stances only  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  the  advancement  of  a  favorite.  Rules  of  pay.  more- 
over, for  the  same  classes  of  work  varied  materially — not 
alone  in  different  divisions  of  the  country — but  on  different 
roads  in  the  same  territory,  and  sometimes  on  different  sec- 
tions of  the  same  road.  Neither  was  there  a  uniform  basis 
of  payment.  A  large  number  of  the  roads  paid  stipulated 
monthly  salaries.  Some  paid  by  the  "  trip  ",  still  others  by 
the  day,  and  a  few  by  the  number  of  miles  which  the  con- 
ductor "  ran  ". 

Although  the  varying  rates,  standards,  and  bases  of  pay- 
ment make  any  conclusions  as  to  wages  received  by  con- 
ductors quite  impossible,  nevertheless  some  general  state- 
ments may  be  attempted.  Conductors  on  through  passenger 
trains  received  higher  wages  than  those  employed  on  local 
passenger  trains,  and  through  freight  conductors  recc 
more  than  local  freight  conductors.  Men  in  charge  of  pas- 
senger trains  received  higher  wages  than  those  in  charge  of 
freight  trains.  Both  passenger  and  freight  conductors  were 
paid  higher  wages  than  conductors  engaged  in  yard 
switching. 

Statistics  as  to  wages  during  this  period  are  not  avail- 
able, but  from  estimates  made  on  the  basis  of  interviews 
with  conductors  who  were  in  service  during  these  years  it 
Id  appear  that  passenger  conductors  were  paid  from 
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$65  to  $70  per  month  and  that  freight  conductors  received 

m  average  about  $60.    This  condition  remained  pr. 
cally  unchanged  throughout  the  To's,  except  as  wages  were 

*>rarily  artV  the  hard  times  in  the  latter  pan  of 

that  decade.     With  the  return  of  prosperity  in  the  8o's 
wages  rose.     It  1  that  by  1883  passenger  con- 

ductors were  receiving  from  $70  to  $80  per  month  and 
freight  conductors  from  $60  to  $72. 

:  anda  rdizcd  as  were  conditions  regarding  wages  of 

conductors,  those  relative  to  the  length  of  the  work  day 

even  worse.    There  was  apparently  no  connection  be- 

n  the  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  hours  that  a  con- 
due  already  explained,  payments  were 

c  on  a  basis  of  the  month,  the  day,  the  trip,  or  the  mile. 
The  amount  remained  the  same  whether  the  conductor 
worked  8  hours  or  16.  since  it  was  an  unwritten  law  that 
he  must  make  his  trip.  It  might  be  that  the  regular  time 
consumed  was  but  10  or  12  hours,  but,  if.  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, it  took  15  or  18  to  complete  the  run.  the  conductor 
received  no  extra  compensation  for  the  additional  hours. 
In  cases  where  payment  was  on  the  mileage  basis,  100 
miles  was  generally  counted  a  day's  work.  but.  if.  for  any 
reason,  the  time  consumed  in  making  this  distance  was  16 
or  18  hours  rather  than  10  or  i  j.  the  conductor  received  no 
additional  pay.  Furthermore  as  there  were  no  regulations 

:  icting  the  length  of  the  work  day.  even  regular  runs 

consumed  from  10  to  12  hours,  irrespective  of  delays. 

The  number  of  causes  which  contributed  to  a  long,  tedious 

ere  legion.     Time  schedules  for  the  trains  were 

poorly  compiled.     Neither  officials  nor  employees  felt  any 

strong  pressure  to  run  trains  exactly  on  time.    Methods  of 

• -.itching  were  crude,  with  the  result  that  trains  often 

stood   for  hours  merely  waiting  for  "  running  orders ". 

Engines  \M  :  hence  "engine  failures"  were  fre- 
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quent.  Sometimes  this  would  mean  sending  many  miles 
for  a  new  engine.  Water  tanks  and  coal  chutes  were  not 
•erly  located,  so  that  often  a  train  had  to  be  stopped  out 
in  the  country  while  the  engine  was  run  to  the  nearest  sta- 
tion for  coal  and  water.  Heavy  grades  were  common,  with 
the  result  that  "  doubling  hills  " — taking  the  train  over  the 
grade  in  two  sections — was  a  common  practice.  The  lack 
.ir  brakes  necessitated  a  "rough  handling"  of  trains. 
In  consequence  the  frail  link  and  pin  couplings  frequently 
snapped,  and  the  "  pulling  out  of  drawbars  "  was  almost  a 
daily  occurrence. 

Delays  of  this  character  played  a  large  part  in  the  life  of 
every  conductor.  It  meant  being  on  duty  for  continuous 
periods  of  14,  1 6  and  even  18  hours.  Stories  are  not  un- 
common, based  on  authentic  information,  of  conductors 
who.  having  taken  out  their  runs  one  day,  arrived  home 
barely  in  time  to  take  out  their  runs  on  the  day  following. 

The  result  of  such  conditions  was  inevitable.  Tired  from 
overwork  and  loss  of  sleep,  conductors  either  grew  careless 
of,  or  else  forgot,  their  "  running  orders  ".  In  consequence 
railroad  accidents  multiplied  rapidly,  and  the  loss  in  lives 
and  property  each  year  grew  larger.  The  conductors,  on 
the  other  hand,  sought  relief  through  stimulants.  Intem- 
perance grew  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  in  its  turn  became  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  greater  inefficiency  and  to  more  accidents. 

These  were  the  conditions  which  confronted  the  con- 
ductors when  the  Order  began  its  trade-regulating  functions 
in  1885.  The  first  regulation  was  a  simple  provision  that 
the  Grand  Chief  Conductor  should  assist  members  in  settling 
their  grievances  against  the  companies.1  Encouraged  by 
the  hope  of  such  assistance,  occasional  attempts  were  made 
by  conductors,  especially  on  the  western  roads,  to  come  to 

1  Executive  Committee  Circular,  issued  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov. 
18,  1885. 
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:igs  with  their  employers  relative  to  wages  and 
n  of   work.     Such  agreement*  when  successful  were 
generally  mere  verbal  contracts,  ai  :iot  play  an 

portant  part  in  the  life  of  the  Order.    It  was  not  until  1890, 

became  "p-  he  adopt 

of  a  -he  work  of 

trade  rc^' 

!»>  the  Order,  conductors 

each  ro..  .cuts  with  their 

loyers  which  would  regulate  on  loyment 

•hat  road.     1  ere  to  be  uniform  wages  for  all 

din-tors  in  given  classes  of  standard  \. 
in  exce>s  <*:  y  or  run,  and  Mich  :  ^illations  as 

:  could  get  incorponr  ;reements. 

hich  the  conductors  sought  to  obtain  pro- 

iat  all  men  in  freight  service  >hould  be  paid  on  the 

mileage  bas;  nent  wa>  i<>  U-  made  at  the  rate  of  three 

cents  per  mile.    One  hundred  miles,  or  ten  h.mrs  of  sen-ice. 

o  to  be  considered  a  id  ser\-iv  jess 

iiat  amount  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thir  per 

run  less  than  ioo  miles  was  to  be  considered 

*ing  ioo  miles.     Wherever  possible  passenger  scr 

to  be  pa  -nileai^c  th  a  maximum  monthly 

I  irrespective  of  the  miles  run. 

N  enacted  on  the 

different  roads  ^y  difficult  one.    Each 

rail  •  ".  an  indepen  '  :npeting  unit.    Thee 

of  little  properties  into  large  lines,  and  of  these 
to  giga:  I,  so  common  to-day,  was  still 

unknown.     Conse.juently.  each  road  preferred  : 

:s  of  pa \inent. 

The  general  the  fact 

that  each  road  was  develop  <es  of  trains  to  suit  the 

peculiar  need  of  the  commun:  !i  it  served.     / 
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large  forests,  logging  trains  were  numerous.  In  mining 
regions,  ore  trains  became  important.  Near  cities,  milk 
trains,  meat  trains  and  suburban  trains  of  all  kinds  v 
rapidly  developing.  Between  large  cities  there  were  ex- 
press trains.  In  sparsely-settled  districts  were  combination 
us.  In  the  north,  snow  trains  were  essen- 
tial. In  mountainous  regions,  special  mountain  trains  were 
necessary.  Practically  every  road  maintained  its  corps  of 
gravel  trains,  dirt  trains  work  trains  and  wreck  trains. 
.-nd  had  to  be  in  readiness  to  furnish  circus  trains,  funeral 
trains,  picnic  trains  and  extras  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

Thus  it  happened  that  even  after  the  trade  agreements 
were  signed  vast  differences  still  existed  regarding  work 
regulations  on  the  various  roads.  As  fairly  typical  of  the 
situation  the  agreements  in  force  on  18  roads  in  1890  have 
been  compared.1  This  study  shows  that  on  13  of  the  roads 
pay  in  passenger  service  was  by  the  month.  Two  roads 
paid  on  the  mileage  basis,  one  by  the  trip  and  one  by  the  day. 
The  schedule  of  the  remaining  road  contained  no  provision 
relative  to  passenger  conductors.  On  through  freight  runs 
four  roads  paid  by  the  month,  ten  paid  by  the  mile,  two  paid 
by  the  day  and  two  by  the  trip.  In  way  freight  or  local 
freight  service  all  of  the  roads  retained  a  monthly  wage, 
two  paid  by  the  mile  and  two  by  the  day. 

Regulations  relative  to  a  standard  day  and  overtime  pay 
were  equally  heterogeneous.  Provisions  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted a  day's  work  in  passenger  service  were  so  confusing 
as  to  defy  unification.  One  road  definitely  stipulated  that 
ten  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  Another  pro- 
vided that  200  miles  should  be  the  standard.  Other  roads 
provided  that  the  conductor  should  run  a  given  number  of 
miles  per  month.  Still  other  roads  made  no  provisions 

1  Copies  of  these  "  schedules  "  may  be  found  in  the  files  at  national 
headquarters. 
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Only  four  of  the  agreements  provided  definitely 
for  overtime  pay  in  passenger  service.  Of  these,  one  road 
paid  overtime  i«»r  Sunday  work  only,  one  for  work  in  ex- 
cess of  ten  hours  per  day,  and  two  for  work  in  excess  of  a 

given  number  of  miles  per  month. 

In  thn-is-'i  im^ht  H  . .,:  the  ruads called  12  hours 

a  dayV  ..n<!  two  considered  10  hours  the  standard. 

Thirteen  of  the  roads  paid  for  overtime  on  the  hourly  basts, 

three  on  the  mileage  basis,  ami  two.  both  <.f  which  paid 

.thly  salarit  1  overtime  "pro  rata ".     In  local 

ice  1 6  of  the  roads  called  12  hours  a  day's  work,  one 

.  1 1  hours  as  the  standard  and  one  paid  on  the  basis 

of  14  hours.    Twelve  of  these  roads  paid  overtime  by  the 

h««nr.  five  by  the  mile  and  one  "  pro  rata  ". 

This  general  confusion  in  wages  and  manner  of  pay- 
ment continued  throughout  the  nineties.  The  making  of 
trade  agreements  was  somewhat  checked  by  the  panic  of 
1893,  t>ut  wit»  lnt*  return  of  prosperity  in  1897.  the  work 
was  taken  up  with  renewed  activity.  By  1900  something 
approximating  the  desired  standard  had  been  reached  on 
roads  running  v.  n  Chicago. 

sooner  had  this  goal  been  achieve*!  than  the  Order 
found  itself  confronted  with  an  unexpected  diffkv 
Thereafter  when  conductors  on  any  of  the  western  roads 
asked  for  an  additional  advance  in  wages  or  for  shorter 
re  immediately  met  with  the  reply  that  the 
company  was  already  paying  the  standard  rate  for  that  ter- 
ritory, and  that  competition  made  it  impossible  for  the  com- 
pany to  pay  higher  ompctitors.  For  some 
time  this  pt :  iflfed  ever)'  effort  of  the  Order  to  obtain 
increases.  In  1902,  however,  some  of  the  members  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  a  western  association  for  the 
advancement  of  wages.  An  imaginary  line  was  drawn 
i  Duluth  to  Chicago  and  thence  southward  along  a 
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branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.    All  roads  west  of 
this  liiu-  to  be  in  the  western  association.     In 

July  of  this  same  year  representatives  of  conductors  on  all 
met  in  Chicago  and  drew  up  a  joint  demand 
M;  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hom>  and  other  valuable 
concessions.  The  following  month  copies  of  this  petition 
were  presented  simultaneously  to  the  managers  of  every  rail- 
road included  in  the  western  association.  At  lii>t  the 
railroads  refused  to  consider  such  a  concerted  demand,  but 
the  conductors  held  firm,  while  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
joined  in  the  movement  by  the  trainmen  made  the  position 
of  the  men  doubly  strong.  Both  organizations  promptly 
voted  to  strike,  if  their  demands  were  refused.  This  gave 
a  gravity  to  the  situation  that  had  been  absent  so  long  as 
each  road  dealt  with  its  employees  as  an  individual  group. 
After  several  months  of  parleying,  a  compromise  was  ef- 
fected which  gave  an  increase  in  pay  and  other  important 
concessions  to  both  conductors  and  trainmen. 

The  success  of  this  movement  encouraged  emp 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  attempt  something  similar.  In 
1906  the  eastern  association  was  formed.  It  includes  all 
the  territory  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  railroad.  In  1909  the  southern  (sometimes  called 
southeastern)  association  was  organized.  It  comprises  the 
territory  not  included  in  the  western  and  eastern  associa- 
tions. In  each  of  these  territories  successive  increases  of 
wages  and  better  work  conditions  have  been  granted  and  in 
each  approximate  uniformity  has  been  effected. 

From  the  foregoing  survey,  it  is  obvious  that  any  general 
estimate  of  wages  for  the  entire  country  is  open  to  error. 
President  Garretson.  who  assisted  in  negotiating  the  first 
trade  agreement  ever  made  by  the  Order,  and  who  since 
1890  has  spent  his  entire  time  in  that  work,  says  that  any 
attempt  to  average  wages  is  nothing  more  than  "  scientific 
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guess  v\  ii  all  the  controversies  between  ihc 

lias  been  a  notable  lack 
in  this  rr-.i:-!      Tbe  Board  of    \rSiira- 
rr.sy  with  the  ca*trrn  association  in  1913. 
compute  an  average  fpmpfntaffoiij 

tfress  appoint  a  committee  t«  • 

the  subject.    Consequently,  the  reader  is  warned 

the  su:  ,u  only  approximate  the  truth 

.arretson,  in  a  a  n  baaed  on  personal 

rience  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  wage  conditions 

during  the  past  thirty-five  years,  estimates  that  in  1890.  in 

the   tcrntoi  D    the   western  association. 

wages  for  passenger  conductors  ranged  from  $100  to  $125 

per  month.    He  believes  that  the  average  compensation  was 

about  $115.     In   freight  service,  rates  on  nearly  all  the 

larj.;  -m  prujHTties  were  three  cents  per  mile.     One 

hundred  miles  was  considered  a  day's  work.    This,  figured 

he  basis  of  26  days,  would  give  a  monthly  salary  of 

$78.     The  10-hour  day  was  becoming  general  but  was  by 

no  means  universal. 

In  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  eastern  association 

both  passenger  and  freight  conductors  were  paid  by  the 

th.     There  were  no  uniform  rcgr.  cither  as  to 

wages  or  conditions  of  work.    Very  few  of  the  roads  paid 

for  overtime.    On  the  whole,  wages  in  the  east  were  prob- 

•  more  than  75  per  cent  of  those  in  the  west    In  the 

south  almost  the  same  conditions  existed  as  in  the  east 

i«>r  the  most  part  was  by  the  m-nth  and  no  provisions 

for  overtime  were  made.    Wages  generally  speaking  were 

somewhat  lower  in  the  south  than  in  the  east 

At  the  present  time  (  1913)  the  average  rate  in  western 

territory  for  passenger  sen- ice  is  $105  per  month.    Freight 

n  that  territory  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4.18  cents  per 

mile  or  $108.68  per  month.     Rate-  in  the  east  and  south 
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(as  a  result  of  the  1913  arbitration  award)  are  equal.  The 
average  pay  in  passenger  service  is  $145  per  niunth.  i'Yeight 
service  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4.1  cents  per  mile,  or  $106.60 
per  month. 

11  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  seen  that  during  the 
twenty-three  years  from  1890  to  1913  wages  in  passenger 
sen-ice  in  the  west  have  increased  4^  per  cent.  In  ire 
service  the  increase  has  been  39  per  cent.  In  the  ea-t  and 
south  the  percentage  of  increase  is  not  computable,  but 
probable  that  the  percentage  in  the  east  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  west,  while  in  the  south  the  percentage  has  been 
slightly  greater  than  in  the  east.  The  figures  furnished  by 
President  Garretson  have  been  corroborated  by  Chairman 
E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who 
Grand  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Order  from  1890  to 
1906. 

The  general  course  of  v.  \&  estimated  by  President 

Garretson  is  also  substantiated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
schedules  on  18  roads  from  1890  to  1912.  This  comparison, 
which  appears  practically  impossible  when  one  first  glances 
at  the  various  methods  of  payment  in  1890,  can  be  made  by 
reducing  the  rates  of  pay  to  monthly  wages.  Through  ex- 
perience and  custom  155  miles  has  come  to  be  reckoned  as  a 
day's  work  in  passenger  service,  and  100  miles  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  day  in  freight  service.  By  counting  26  days  as  a 
month's  work,  wages  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  mileage  can  be 
approximated.  Then,  by  grouping  the  railroads  in  their 
respective  territories,  western,  eastern  and  southern,  the 
changes  according  to  territory  may  be  noted.  The  reader 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  results  thus  obtained 
are  only  indicative  of  the  trend  of  wages  during  the  period. 
It  may  easily  happen  that  other  roads  may  show  changes 
quite  at  variance  with  the  particular  figures  here  given. 

From  a  study  of  the  eighteen  schedules  it  appears  that  the 
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average  monthly  c. .MijK-n^u-  n  of  piiKngrr  conductors  on 

included  in  tiic  western  tr:  a   1890 

was  $103.19  per  month.      Through    freight   service  on 

e  same  roads  paid  $80.21  per  month,  and  local  freight 

$89.72  i  the  six  roads  located  in  the  eastern 

•iily  compensation  of  conductor 

passenger  service  was  $96.42  per  month,  and  local  freight 
$86.02.    On  the  two  roads  embraced  in  the  southern  t< 

u   follo\\>:  passenger  service,  $96.50  per 
th;    through    freight.   $80.25    P^   month,   and   local 
$88.     For  a  detailed  study  of  the  schedules  the 
reader  is  rcferretl  to  . Appendix  C 
In    1900   the    roads    in    the    \u 

$109.72,  $79.36,  and  $90.71  for  passenger  sen ;  ugh 

Jit.  and  local  freight  respectively.    In  the  eastern  group 

figures  read :  passenger  service,  $97.*  ^ht, 

$81.10.  and  local  freight,  $87.14.    The  figures  for  the  two 

southern  r<  re:  passenger  sen-ice.  $96.50;  through 

freight,  $88.08,  and  local  freight,  $97.50. 

In  1910  the  western  roads  were  paying  $147.48  for  pas- 
sen:,  :ce,  $108.11  for  through  freight,  ami  Sii8.6l 
for  local  freight.  In  tlu-  east,  passenger  wages  averaged 

>.60.  through  freight  $96.34,  and  local  freight  $io», 
In  the  south,  the  compensation  for  passenger  conductors 
averaged  $112.08,  for  through  freight  $94.93.  and  local 
freight  $109.20.  In  other  words,  wages  on  the  ten  roads 
in  the  western  territory  increased  from  1890  to  1910  as 
foil  issenger  service  43  per  cent,  through  freight  35 

per  cent,  and  locaJ  freight  32  per  cent.     In  the  east  the 
creases  read :  passenger  sen-ice  25  per  cent,  through  freight 
26  per  o  local  freight  27  per  cent.    In  the  south,  the 

percent  of  increase  was  as  follows:  passenger  service  16 
per  cent,  through  freight  18  per  cent,  and  local  freight 
per  cent.    Since  1910.  conductors  in  the  west  have  received 
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one  general  advance  in  wages.    In  both  east  and  south  two 
separate  increases  have  been  granted,  which  would  1> 
the  average  on  these  eighteen  roads  fairly  close  to  the  esti- 
mate already  given. 

KAGE  MONTHLY  WAGE  OF  CONDUCTORS 

COMPUTED  FROM   SCHEDULES    I  N'CE  ON    EIGHTEEN   RAILROADS 

Western  Association 

%,ol  Increase 
1890-1910 

43% 
35% 
32% 


25% 
26% 
27% 


16% 
18% 
24% 

The  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
figures  given  in  the  schedules  just  quoted  represent  merely 
the  rates  of  pay  for  conductors,  and  when  the  annual  wage 
is  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  work  days  in  a 
year  by  the  rate  per  day,  it  is  assumed  that  the  conductors 
are  employed  each  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  conductors 
k  continuously  throughout  the  year.  The  hazardous 
nature  of  the  calling  means  that  a  certain  percent  is  al\\ 
incapacitated  by  accidents  and  other  injuries.  Sickness  is 
constantly  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  employed,  while  the 
nervous  strain  which  accompanies  the  work  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  conductor  to  continue  at  his  task  with  a  regu- 

*  P.  T.— passenger  train;  T.  F.— through  freight;  L.  F.— local  freight. 


1890 

/poo 

1910 

P.T.*  . 

...  103.19           109.72 

147-4* 

T.  F. 

,  ,  .     80.21 

79.36 

io8.ii 

L.F  

...    89.72 

00.71 

118.61 

Eastern 

Association 

P.T 

...     0642 

97.91 

1  20.66 

T.F 

...     76.51 

81.10 

96.34 

L.F 

86.02 

87.14 

109.12 

Southern  Association 

P.T. 

.  .  .    06.50 

06.50 

112.08 

T.F 

80.25 

88.08 

94.93 

L.F. 

88.00 

97-50 

109.20 
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.  cumin,  .n  in  industries  of  a  lest  tntftfng  nature.    Al- 
truc  that  the  conductor  is  not  employed  every 
jiiently  happens  that  when  he  U  employed 
he  v.  >r  longer  hours  than  the  stipulated  work  day. 

Thus  i>a\  •.•!-  ...  plays  a  very  important  role  in  con- 

nection with  wages  actually  received  l.y  the  conductor.  The 
amount  of  overt  ino  \\  ith  the  busy  and  dull 

seasons  of  business.  It  also  varies  in  lightly  ami  thickly 
settled  communities.  Ixring  more  common  in  the  latter.  It 
is  also  unmd  in  greater  abundance  on  those  roads  that 
operate  single  tracks,  as  compared  with  th<*c  that  have 

»lc  or  triple  tracks.  On  an  average,  overtime  forms  from 

7  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  conductor's  wage.     It  is  in- 

^  to  note  that  overtime  constantly  tends  to  make  his 

!y  earnings  approximate  what  he  would  rec< 
were  he  employed  daily  for  the  regulation  number  of  hours. 
For  instance,  the  present  rate  for  conductors  in  through 
freight  service  on  western  roads  is  4.18  cents  per  mile. 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  $1.300  per  year.  The  amount 
annually  received  by  western  freight  conductors  approxi- 
mate-- tin-  -uin.  Although  the  wage  as  computed  from  the 
schedule  thus  practically  coincides  with  the  sum  actually 
received,  this  equalization  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of 

rk  |>er formed  by  the  condui 
Since   1892  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 

ishcd  K  of  the  average  daily  compensation  of 

railway  employees.    But  the  computations  are  open  to  c: 

.     For  example,  the  average  daily  wage  is  secured  by 
dividing  the  t<  >•  nit  paid  a  given  class  by  the  total 

number  of  days  worked  by  the  employees  of  that  dan. 
Such  a  method  not  only  makes  no  distinction  as  to  over- 
time pay.  hut  it  averages  passenger,  freight  and  yard  con- 
ductors in  one  group  irre<|KVtivc  of  the  :act  that  they  all 
receive  different  rates  of  pn  :her  do  the  figures  make 
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distinction  between  the  regular  wage  received  and  the 
amount  paid  for  overtime.  Lastly,  the  average  daily  wage 
thus  obtained  can  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
monthly  or  yearly  incomes,  because  it  includes  a  very  large 
number  of  men  who  are  employed  as  conductors  only  part 
of  the  time.  In  fact,  as  the  commission  itself  points  out, 
the  figures  are  of  little  real  value,  except  as  they  show  the 
general  course  of  wages  over  a  period  of  years,  and  they 
are  so  used  in  this  monograph. 

>rding  to  the  above  reports  the  average  daily  com- 
pensation for  conductors  in  1892  was  $3.07.  In  1911.  the 
amount  was  $4.16,  a  gain  of  $1.09  or  an  increase  of  35 
per  cent  over  the  wages  paid  in  1892.  During  these  same 
years  the  average  daily  compensation  of  engineers  rose 
from  $3.68  in  1892  to  $4.79  in  191 1,  a  direct  increase  of 
$1.11  or  a  percentage  gain  of  30.  Wages  of  firemen  in- 
creased from  $2.07  in  1892  to  $2.94,  a  positive  increase  of 
87  cents  or  a  percentage  increase  of  42.  Other  trainmen 
during  this  period  advanced  their  wages  from  $1.89  in  1892 
to  $2.94  in  1911,  an  increase  of  $1.05  or  a  gain  of  56  per 
cent.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  course  of  wages  for  con- 
ductors has  been  midway  between  those  of  other  members 
of  the  train  crew.  The  actual  wages  paid  engineers  has  at 
all  times  been  greater,  while  the  firemen  and  trainmen  have 
both  shown  a  larger  percentage  increase. 

Compared  with  increases  granted  to  railway  employees 
other  than  those  who  are  members  of  the  train  crew,  the 
wage  position  of  the  conductor  is  interesting.  He  receives 
a  much  higher  money  compensation  than  any  class  outside 
the  train  crew.  His  daily  wage,  for  example,  in  1911,  was 
33  per  cent  larger  than  railway  machinists.  63  per  cent  more 
than  railway  carpenters,  71  per  cent  more  than  telegraphers, 

1  Annual  Reports  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1892-1911. 
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86  per  cent  more  than  shopmen  (other  than  machinists), 

l*r  cent  more  than  station  agents.  100  per  cent  more 

than  Ti-t:..n  :  -r.-.-.ni.  120  per  cent  more  than  station  men 

(other  than  agents),  and  177  per  cent  more  than  trackmen 

han  section  foremen 

Avnucc  DAILY  COMHLVSATIOX  or  Kxuxtos.  CottDucroas.  Font* 
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pared  with  increases  granted  to  employees  outside 
of  i  iges  of  conductors  also  appear  to  an 

intage.     St;r  :or  the  entire  period  are  not  a  \ 

able  tor  the  various  trades,  but  beginning  with  the  year 
1897  it  is  seen  that  while  condu 

1  Report.  Board  of  Arbitration,  in  the  matter  of  the 

utern   Railroads  and   the   Brotherhood  of 


rd  tgtt. 


pp.  58-7$.    Hereafter  referred  to  as 
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on  an  average  of  35  per  cent,  those  of  workers  in  the  bak- 
ing trades  have  increased  by  29.8  per  cent ;  those  in  metal 
trades  12.3  per  cent;  those  in  the  building  trades  10.2 
cent;  those  in  newspaper  printing  trades  8.8  per  cent: 
those  in  marble  and  stone  trades  3.5  per  cent. 

As  already  suggested,  the  only  fair  computation  of  con- 
ductors' wages  would  be  one  which  would  properly  distin- 
guish pay  according  to  classes  and  separate  overtime  from 
the  regular  wage.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  such  study  has 
been  made.  It  would  be  possible  only  by  the  most 
haustive  investigation  into  the  actual  pay  rolls  of  the  var- 
ious railway  companies  and  would  be  a  task  that  would 
take  the  entire  time  of  a  large  corps  of  statisticians  for 
many  months.  Such  a  study  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  monograph. 

As  a  result,  however,  of  the  voluminous  statistics  pre- 
ed  in  connection  with  the  1913  arbitration  controversy, 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what  were  actually  the  wages  paid 
the  various  classes  of  conductors  in  1912.  The  study  is 
confined  to  the  52  roads  included  in  the  eastern  association, 
and  is  for  but  one  year,  1912,  and  does  not  separate  the 
regular  wage  from  overtime,  yet  it  presents  a  very  accurate 
picture  of  what  conductors  in  the  east  actually  received  in 
that  year. 

Of  the  total  number  employed  in  passenger  service,  5.4  per 
cent  earned  less  than  $1,200;  73.81  per  cent  received  $1,200 
but  less  than  $1,800;  while  20.79  P61"  cent  received  $1,800 
or  over.  The  average  annual  compensation  in  passenger 
$1,596.69.  In  freight  service,  27.68  per  cent 
received  less  than  $1,200;  66.26  per  cent  earned  $1,200 
and  less  than  $1,600;  6.06  per  cent  received  more  than 
$1,600,  while  but  .74  of  one  per  cent  earned  $1,800 

1  The  periods  extend  only  to  the  year  1910,  except  that  for  conductors 
which  is  to  1911.    Bul.etin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  131,  Aug.  15, 
P.  6. 


or  over.  The  average  compensation  paid  in  freight  service 
was  $1,399.83.  In  yard  serv  u  c  4  1  (6  per  cent  received  lets 
than  $1.20  >t  earned  $1.200  and  less  than 

$l,6oo;  wh:le  but   i.  j^  JKT  cent  moved  $1.6OO  Of  ON 

ACT  s  PAID  CONDUCTO**  IN  mt  Extra*  Touumv,  noM 

MEM.  I9II.  TO  NOVEMBIB,  tylJ,  iMCLl 
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i-  conductors  received  as  much  as  $  1.800. 
The  average  annual  compensation  in  yard  service  was  $i.- 
oj.     The  average  compensation  for  conductors  irre- 
spect  :.i*>  ua-  Si.^5'- 

It  ir  :c«l.  ii«. \\C\CT.  that  these  figures  repre- 

sent the  actual  wages  of  all  men  employed  as  conductors  on 
these  roads  during  the  period  named.     For  example,  only 
;cn  were  employed  excl  >  conductors  while 

employed  partly  in  the  capa 

of  i  id  partly  in  the  capacity  of  other  trainmen. 

The  average  annual  earnings  of  this  latter  class  were  > 
i  u.oj.  <T  $484. (»7  les^  than  the  average  annual  earnings  of 


1  Statements  prepared  by  the  Conference  Committee  of 
c  Board  of  Arbitration.  New  York, 
1913.    Exhibit  6. 
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bona-fide  conductors.    Of  the  average  received  by  those  v 
performed  service  in  double  capacity,  $437.74  was  earned 
as  conductors  and  $674.28  was  earned  as  "  other  trainmen 

The  average  annual  compensation  paid  other  trainmen 
during  this  period  was  $1,062.64,  or  $295.58  less  per  man 
than  the  wage  received  by  conductors.  If  we  accept  the 
computation  made  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  previous  to 
its  award  in  1912,  engineers  on  roads  in  the  eastern  asso- 
ciation were  receiving  average  annual  wages  of  $i,4oal 

Basis  of  Wage  Payment 

\Ye  have  seen  that  for  many  years  several  different 
methods  of  paying  conductors  were  in  vogue,  but  that  more 
recently  the  tendency  has  been  distinctly  towards  the  adop- 
tion of  the  mileage  plan.  The  fundamental  idea  underlying 
this  method  was  expressed  in  the  Clark-Morrissey  award  of 
1910.  in  a  sentence  that  has  since  become  classic  in  railway 
literature.  It  reads:  "The  theory  underlying  a  mileage 
schedule  of  pay  is  that  the  employee  will  be  paid  for  all  the 
service  he  renders  and  the  company  will  not  pay  for  any  ser- 
vice that  it  does  not  get." 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  exception  to  this 
statement.  The  element  of  time  often  modifies  the  basic 
idea  of  the  mileage  plan.  That  the  framers  of  the  above 
definition  were  fully  conscious  of  this  is  evident  since  they 
added:  "  Unlike  men  in  ordinary  industrial  trades  em- 
ployees on  trains  must,  in  order  to  enjoy  any  of  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  home  life,  have  their  runs  so  ad- 
justed as  to  give  them  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of 
time  at  home.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  exigencies  of 

1  Exhibit  6.    Op.  cit. 

f  Award.  Arbitration  between  the  Eastern  Railroads  and  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Nov. 
10,  1913.  P-  23.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  The  Award  of  1913. 
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ness  are  such  that  the  responsible  managing  officers 
road  must  have  reasonable  leeway  within  whic: 
adju>t  the  miiiiU-r  and  t:inc  oj  the  r  trains,  and  the  po 

..cen  \\hu-li  they  \\ill  run  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  and 
most  satisfactorily  serve  the  |»nl»i 

thus  seen  that  the  necessity  of  public  service  puts 
the  time  clement  t  »  a  l.ir^e  extent  beyond  the  control 
both  railroads  and  a  -m  the  \ery  nature  of  the  work 

not  possible  for  a  man  to  leave  his  home  in  the  morning 
return  to  it  ai; .-.  <  ning.  as  does  the  worker 

.ry  industrial  |>ur>u:t>.     It  very  frequently  happens  that 

"lay  over"  period  is  away  from  home. 
Tin-  n<»t  only  means  that  he  is  thus  away  from  his  far 
during  much  of  his  leisure  time,  but  he  is  subjected  to  a 
innal  excuse  for  board  and  lodging.    On  many  run* 
d  time  employed  by  the  condi:  k'oing  from 

one  point  to  another  is  consider  -s  than  a  full  day's 

k.  yet  the  hour-  :ed  in  "  lay  over  "  j>enods.  and 

the  t  of  board  and  lodging  may  easily  bring  the  ex- 

es of  the  trip  to  a  point  higher  than  it  would  be.  were  it 
possible  for  him  to  be  employed  for  longer  hours  but  1 
er  "  periods  at  home.    The  place  and  cxteir 
these  "  lay  over  "  i>eri< » • :  i  variation  as  to 

make  it  entirel\  !e  for  the  conductor  to  move 

family  to  the  point  of  "  lay  over  ".     <  »'tcr..  too.  the  time  IS 
about  even!  .ties      In  such  instances 

the  time  element  becomes  a  factor  of  equal  importance  with 
the  labor  element. 

The  present  tendency  of  boards  of  arbitration  is  to  em- 
phasize the  time  element.     The  Board  in  the  IOJ3  contro- 

upon    the    factors   which   und- 
nmen  have  but  two  things  to  sell. 

their  time  and  their  labor;  and  it  i>  fair  that  they  should 
receive  remuneration  for  the  time  thev  place  at  the  disposal 
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:ic  railway  as  well  as  for  the  labor  they  expend  in  its 
:ce."' 

StondardtMotion  of  Wages 

the  statistics  that  have  been  presented,  it  is  seen 
that  there  has  never  been  a  standard  wage  for  conductors 
in  the  t'nited  States,  hut  that  the  tendency  is  distinctly  in 
that  direction.  The  movement  toward  standardization 
begun  when  the  western,  eastern  and  southern  territories 
e  created,  and  wages  on  the  various  roads  in  each  of 
these  territories  were  made  uniform.  A  second  stage 
entered  in  1913  when  rates  of  pay  for  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts  were  equalized.  But  one  more  step  re- 
mains to  be  taken.  Wages  in  the  west  still  vary  from  the 
uniform  rate  now  existing  in  the  east  and  south. 

This  situation  brings  up  the  interesting  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  standard  wage  for  the  whole  country  is 
desirable.  The  Order  answers  such  a  question  in  the  affir- 
mative. The  railroads  deny  the  practicability  of  such  a 
scheme.  The  public,  so  far  as  it  has  asserted  itself  through 
boards  of  arbitration,  has  taken  the  ground  that  the  plan  is 
desirable,  but  only  under  certain  conditions. 

The  first  contention  of  the  Order  in  favor  of  standard- 
ization is  that  (with  the  exception  of  desert  and  mountain- 
ous regions)  conductors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
approximately  the  same  tasks  to  perform,  that  is,  the  work 
of  passenger  conductors,  for  example,  is  about  the  same, 
whether  it  be  performed  in  Maine  or  California.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  valid  reason  why  all  conductors  should 
not  be  paid  at  the  same  general  rate. 

only  does  the  union  believe  that  conditions  of  work 
are  the  same,  but  also  that  the  circumstances  which  affect 

1  The  Award  of  1913,  p.  28. 
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>  of  conductors  ire  year  by  year  becoming 

tiniiorm.     i'rr^lent  ( iarretson.  in  h^  testimony  before 
\rl-  Uoanl  in  1913,  expressed  the  belief  that  a  con- 

•  wld  live  any\\!  1.000  mile* 

hicago.  an-!,  with  tb  m  of  a  few  iocml  varia- 

illy  all  the  comfort*  and  opportun 
>pen  to  conductors  in  any  other  part  of  the 
ten  nch  circumstances  standardization  can 

v.ork  injury  to  any  class  of  conductors.1 
As  illustrating  the  absurdity  of  the  present  method  of 
by  territory,  on  »  conditions  on 

the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  and  on  the  * 
cago.  Indiana  and  Southern  Railroad.    These  lines  run  par- 
allel from  Chicago  to  Danville.     Both  are  "coal  road 
Both  are  affected  by  the  same  conditions  of  employment 
Vet  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  pays 
tea,  while  the  Chicago.   Indiana  and  Southern 
e:i>tern  rates.1 

The  Order  argues  that  standardization  would  work  no 

injury  to  the  railroads  themselves.     Not  only  are  all  tasks 

the  same  or  ious  roads,  but.  through  the  adoption  of 

Book  of  Rules  by  the  American  Railway  Association. 

railroads  are  actually  operating  under  the  same  general 

regulations,  while  through  the  efforts  of  the  Master  Car 

,n  the  v  mdardizing  cars  is 

going  on  rapidl 

ly.  the  Order  points  out  that  the  practicability  of 

• -lardi/at: »n  has  already  been  demonstrated.     This  is 

true  not  only  on  a  in  the  western,  eastern  and 

southern  u  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole     Rail- 

mail  clerk  rk   under  c  :.gly 

«  Award  of  /p/J.  p 
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analogue  -ose  of  conductors,  are  paid  uniform  r. 

(according  t<>  the  class  :  in)  irrespective  of  the 

r  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

The  railroads,  on  their  part,  deny  that  standardization  is 

ilu-re  is  a  "natural"  rate  for 

•  •us  parts  of  the  country.    As  illustrative,  they  p«« :m  «nit 
the  fact  that  wages  have  always  been  higher  in  the 
than  in  the  east.     This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  gen- 
eral wages  have  always  been  higher  in  the  west  than  in 
the  east,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  runs  in  the  west  are 
longer,  and  that  the  r'^k  due  to  more  meagre  equipmer/ 
greater.    On  the  other  hand,  they  explain  lower  wages  in 
the  east  upon  the  ground  that  where  there  is  a  dense  p 
lation  necessitating  shorter  runs,  greater  double  trackage 
and  higher  standards  of  equipment  making  for  safety  and 
ease  of  work,  wages  should  naturally  be  lower.1 

They  point  out  that  railway  postal  clerks  are  not  fair  ex- 
amples of  standardization,  for  mail  clerks  are  paid  by  the 
government,  which  not  only  has  a  monopoly  of  its  business, 
but  does  not  even  try  to  make  profits  from  carrying  the 
mails.  Hence,  it  can  afford  to  pay  wages  that  would  be  out 
of  the  question  for  private  companies. 

The  argument  on  which  the  railroads  lay  most  stress 
hat  a  road's  ability  to  pay  wages  is  governed  prim- 
arily by  its  earning  capacity.  This  capacity  is  not  a  uniform 
factor.  It  is  different  in  mountainous  regions  and  in 
prairie  lands,  and  vastly  different  in  thickly-populated 
regions,  and  sparsely-settled  communities.  Some  roads 
naturally  have  large  receipts  per  mile;  others  have  relatively 
small  receipts.2  Some  roads,  due  to  advantageous  location 
or  exceptional  management,  are  naturally  strong.  Others 
are  naturally  weak.  Under  such  conditions,  to  make  all 

1  Award  of  1913,  pp.  13-14.  *  Ibid. 
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roads  pay  unii'<>nn  wages  would  be  decidedly  unfair  bur 
•g  and  t«.  llic  h: 

.ir^iuncnt  the  Onlcr  replies  that  while  il  if  doubt- 
less tru<  j  among  American 
railn>a<!  the  case  to-day;  tlur 

of  road*  into  ^  rcat  s)>tc;,iv  and 

ierce  Coin- 
have  done  a  i  the  great  difference*  that  once 
re  actual  conciliation  has  not  taken  place 
-nit  has  bet  -h  interlocking  di- 
rectorates.   Little  roads  to-day  are  i.  more  than  feed- 

l>ig  lines.     In  the  eastern  wage  controversy 

Order  presented  M  h  showed  "that  of  the 

i  the  east  only  29.8  per  cent  were  independent 

of  stock  owner>hij>  by  or  in  other  roads  of  the  5^;  that 

only  24.56  per  cent  were  free  from  intercorporate  relation* 

:ig  the  remaining  companies  there  exists 

an  i  intercorporate  ownership  of  stoc- 

which  was  tound  not  only  in  the  various  systems  of  roads, 

i  the  s\  >elvcs.     With  ownership  so 

centralized,  the  Order  asserts  that  any  argument  based  on 

ak  and   strong  roads   falls  to  the 
ground.1 

Public  sentiment  in  the  controversy  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
flected by  boards  of  arbitration  has  been  favorable  to  the 
of  the  Order.    At  the  >ame  time,  barriers  have 
been  found  to  exist  which  have  made  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  ai  on  plan  impossible. 

The  Board  which  handed  down  the  award  in  the  engi- 
e  of  1912  said,  in  part : 

1  Exhibits  submitted  before  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  cat  Con- 
certed    Wage   Movement.    Hast  era   Territory.    IQI.I.  by  the  prdcr  of 
Railway   Conductors   and    the    Brotherhood   of    Railroad 
September,  igij.  pp.  190-223. 
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The  Board  hold  to  the  view  that  the  nature  of  the  service  ren- 
dered is  the  paramount  factor,  ami  that  if  any  standardization 
takes  place,  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  where  there  is 
greater  responsibility  or  greater  strain  there  should  be  larger 
pay.  and  this  without  to  whether  the  division  operated 

belongs  to  a  large  system  or  is  controlled  !>y  a  large  system 
or  is  "  independe; 

The  Board  in  the  controversy  of  1913  went  even  farther. 
It  said:  "  In  the  universal  conception  of  the  day  interstate 
railroading  is  a  national  public  utility;  being  such,  uniform 
rates  of  pay  for  the  same  class  of  service  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail, sooner  or  later,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
permanent  natural  conditions  do  not  forbid." 

Both  boards,  however,  expressed  their  inability  to  set  a 
standard  rate  both  because  of  lack  of  information  upon 
which  to  form  conclusions,  and  because  the  employees  re- 
fused to  entertain  any  proposition  to  standardize  "  down- 
ward ",  that  is,  where  two  rates  exist  for  the  same  class  of 
work,  the  Order  insists  that  the  higher  rate  shall  be  the 
standard. 

Partly  to  do  away  with  these  obstacles  the  Board  in  1913 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study 
wages  with  special  reference  to  standardization.  It  also 
recommended  that  the  Order  put  itself  officially  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  a  standard  wage.  \Yith  these  two  things 
accomplished  the  Board  believes  that  in  future  controver- 
the  problem  of  a  standard  rate  will  not  be  so  difficult 
of  solution. 


1  Engineers  Award  of  I9I2~&  36. 
f  Award  of  1913,  p.  15. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONCERN!  • 

HOURS 

:n-  0'iir  wages  and  hours  which 

'.i  ned  on  between  the  Order  and  the  railroads, 

c-loped  definite  lines  of  argument 

ic  of  the  contention  arc  those  common  to  trade-union 

in  general;  others  relate  specifically  to  railroad- 

ing.   The  considerations  usually  o-  •  govern  wages 

ally  as  foil  i  \  The  hazardous  nature  of 

the  ib)   the  responsibility  of  the  cond  <c) 

tlu-  "ins  of  apprenticeship  required,    (d)   age-l 

mU  :ie  increased  pro<  of  the  con«i  and 

:he  iiUTea>ed  cost  of  living. 
Pre-<  ti^es  and   hour*  of   servirr  depend 

•re  niK>n  the  •?"  the  Oi  -resent  these 

vtTectively.  and  to  recnforce  them  by  its  power  to 

rke.     Obviously,  however,  the  view  j>  the 

rail:  d  at  times  the  public,  do  not  coincide  with  that 

In  the  pn  .ipter  an  atteinj 

!e  to  ^'ive  the  three  points  of  view  taken  by  the  Order. 
the  r.  and  the  public 


<  illustrative  of  :hc  pul»Iic*>  ;•.:!••  the  writer  has  ttted  tbt 

awards  handrd  <lown  in  boards  of  arbitration.  Some  railroad  oftctalt 
have  oritici/c<l  surh  a  plan  upon  the  ground  that  such  awards  are  mere 
"  compromist-  n.  the  wriler  u  ti- 

the opinion  that  the  "compromises"  are  fairly  rcpreJCBtltire  of  the  pobbc 
attitude  up  to  the  present  time.  The  writer  has  also  avoided  firm*  kU 
personal  «M»in«°n»  or  arguments,  it  seeming  more 

•u   the  arguments  commonly  used  by 
them  to  stan<l  uncritical  in  regard  to  points  both  of 
of  strength. 

St 
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(a)  Hawiinns  >>f  the  Calling.     The  i  )nier  calls 

attention  to  the  fact  that  conductors  are  engaged  in  an  oc- 
cupation where  accidents  and  death  are  of  frequent  occur- 

e.  As  illustrative  of  these  dangers,  figures  are  pre- 
sented from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion showing  that  each  year  one  in  every  ten  trainmen  is 

cr  killed  or  injured  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

e  1890  the  number  so  killed  and  injured  totals  over  one 
million.  As  showing  the  growing  hazards  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  number  annually  killed  and  injured  increased  ; 
24,847  in  1890  to  92,128  in  1907.  The  Order  claims  that 
this  increase  has  been  due  to  longer  trains,  greater  speed, 
and  the  larger  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  roads.1 
Even  the  figures  published  by  the  Commerce  Commission 
are  said  by  the  conductors  to  understate  the  facts,  one  rea- 
son for  this  being  that  these  reports  have  to  do  only  with 
those  injuries  or  deaths  officially  reported  to  the  claims  de- 
partment of  the  railroad.  "  From  this  mere  stateim 
said  the  men  in  the  1913  wage  controversy,  "  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  railway  em- 
ployees have  been  injured  annually  of  which  there  is  no 
official  record  in  the  Commission's  reports." 

The  reason  is  obvious.  If  an  injured  employee  presented 
a  claim  against  the  company  and  attempted  to  enforce  it  by 
action  in  court  (which  until  the  advent  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  was  his  only  recourse)  it  was  equivalent  to 
losing  his  job,  for  railroads  dismissed  from  their  service 
anyone  bringing  suit  against  them.  Consequently,  the  in- 
jured employee  would  not  file  a  claim  for  damages  unless 
convinced  that  he  was  permanently  incapacitated. 

1  Exhibits  submitted  before  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  Con- 
certed Wage  Movement,  Eastern  Territory,  1913,  by  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
September,  1913,  pp.  116-129. 
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uore,  each  road  is  permitted  to  form  it*  own  in- 
lies  an  accident  or  an  injury  to 
mployces.     "  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  different  roads 
have  interpreted  these  words  differently  and  many  acci- 
dents or  injuries  to  employees  might  not  be  officially  re- 
ed because  they  «1M  n«.t  oo  n  the  road's  derini- 
of  an  accident  or  an  injury."  » 

The  only  it  interstate  Commerce 

Commission  is  that  an  employee  is  not  "  officially  "  injured* 
unit  i ted  "from  per forming  his  accustomed  ser- 

more  than  three  days,  in  the  aggregate,  during  the 
ten  imir.<  :ig  the  a  Those  injuries 

iaits  which  do  not  fall  within  these  provisions  are 
official!.  they  had  not  occur r-  t  it  is  very  pos- 

<•  for  a  man  to  be  severely  injured,  as  by  the  loss  of 
fingers,  by  bruises,  etc..  and  still  not  be  incapacitated  for 
duty.  <»r,  as  is  often  true,  the  injury  does  not  develop  syrup- 
is  of  a  serious  nature  until  after  a  number  of  days  has 
elapsed.     Moreover,  a  man  is  not  "  officially  dead  ",  ac- 
ling  to  the  Commission,  unless  he  dies  within  24  hours 
in.  yet  it  ix  ..i,v..-us  that  many  die  only 
after  an  interval  of  several  days  or  weeks. 

Ihe  Order  gives  as  another  proof  of  the  dangers  of  rail- 
roading the  fact  that  the  conductors  are  either  excluded 
ion  in  ordinary  life  insurance,  or  can  obtain 
policies  only  as  "extra  hazardou  •.   which  means 

:nent  of  a  premium  so  high  as  automatically  to  exclude 
the  great  majority.    Hence,  the  Order  is  compelled  to  oper- 
ate nsurance  company,  which  it  does  only  at  great 
n-e     Moreover  year  by  year  the  Order  is  being  forced 
the  work  of  social  insurance.     Sick  and  injured  mem- 
bers must  be  cared  for.    It  urpes  that  these  burdens  arc 
cidcnt  to  the  business  of  railroading  and  should,  therefore, 

1  Exhih  .  p.  116. 
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be  borne  by  the  industry,  and  asks  for  additional  compen- 
sation to  cover  expenditures  for  such  purposes. 

In  answering  these  arguments  the  companies  do  not  deny 
that  the  risk  to  employees  is  increased  by  longer  trains,  more 
business.  rfC.,  but  maintain  that  these  are  more  than  offset 
by  new  safety  devices.  Patent  couplers,  air  brakes,  auto- 
matic signals,  double  tracks,  and.  more  recently,  steel  cars, 
are  every  year  reducing  the  likelihood  of  injury.  The  com- 
panies point  out  that  while  the  total  number  of  killed  and 
injured  has  increased,  yet  the  proportion  so  killed  and  in- 
jured to  the  total  number  of  men  employed  is  constantly 
decreasing.  They  explain  that  a  large  percent  of  injuries 
occurs  during  busy  seasons  when  inexperienced  men  are  em- 
ployed— a  fact  for  which  the  railroads  are  not  primarily 
responsible,  especially  to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  salaries 
of  all  conductors.  As  to  the  expense  of  insurance  and  other 
social  benefits,  the  companies  insist  that  such  facts  are  al- 
ready considered  in  determining  the  wage  scale.  Lastly, 
they  emphasize  their  own  attempts  to  provide  insurance  for 
their  employees  on  practically  a  cost  ba- 

The  boards  of  arbitration  have  almost  uniformly  recog- 
nized the  hazards  of  railroading.  They  have  favored  high 
wages  and  increased  use  of  safety  devices.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  no  disposition  to  place  the  burden  of 
relieving  hazards  entirely  upon  the  railroads.  Thus  the 
Board  in  1913,  after  urging  the  greater  use  of  safety  de- 
vices, advocated  an  increase  in  freight  rates  in  order  that 
the  railroads  might  install  safety  appliances.  It  said,  in  part : 

All  these  things  cost  in  the  aggregate  an  immense  sum  of 

1  The  fact  that  the  arguments  given  in  this  chapter  are  of  a  most 
general  character  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  give  proper  citations 
as  to  where  they  may  be  found.  Any  of  the  "  Proceedings "  of  the 
various  boards  of  arbitration  will  contain  many  of  them  in  one  form 
or  another.  A  number  have  been  secured  by  the  author  through  in- 
terviews with  officials,  both  railroad  and  union. 
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money.     Any  j«.!u-y  that  would  raa>  possible  for  the 

oads  to  command  this  money  would  be  a  profound  nut- 

Such  a  policy  would  be  criminal 

c  sense  would  make  the  great  army  of  railroad 

1  liy  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
ardous  occupations  under  con<! 

ncces&ar  :nore  hazardous 

than  arc  a  country  like  ti 


sensibility.     Closely  associated  with  the 

he  responsibility  placed 

ie  coiuhu  i^oies  that  much  more  is 

demanded  •  .cinlxrrs  than  ui  the  average  industrial 

>ce  that  the  train  makes 
ities.  but  in 

;se  he  is  gu.  c  passengers.    'Hie 

and  even  the  life  of  the  traveling  public  depend  upon 
nt     1  1  the  passengers  are  injured  through  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  con 

ay  be  held  criminally  liable  a:  and 

guii  be  sentenced  to  prison.     It  is  obvious  that  the 

i  the  conductor's  calling  necessitates  the  most 
to  dnt  .  ihility  to  act  intelligcntl 

an  emergency.    The  Order  claims  that  the  high  grade  of 

members  entitles  them  k>  relatively 
m!  liberal  remunerat 

The  railroads  admit  the  responsibility  placed  on  the  con- 

hut  they  claim  he  is  already  paid  in  due  proportion; 

that  &T  than  in  other  indus- 

trial   pursuits    where    renx-n^l.  •/•!;.      -    also   an    important 

factor.     The  roads  also  assert  that  by  means  of  double 

automatic  signaU  and  improved  methods  of  train 

atching,  less  and  less  is  being  required  of  the  conductor.* 

1  Award  of  /0/J.  r 

'  Rfply    Britf    of    tht    Railroads.    Arbitration.    Eastern    Territory. 
. 
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The  public  is  inclined  to  place  great  emphasis  upon  the 
argument  of  responsibility  and  on  that  ground  demand  that 
railroads  pay  wages  sufficient  both  to  attract  men  capable 
of  intelligent  action,  and  to  keep  those  men  at  the  highest 
point  of  mental  and  physical  efficiency.  As  a  consequence, 
not  only  have  boards  of  arbitration  generally  sanctioned 
movements  for  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages,  but  a 
large  number  of  state  and  federal  laws  have  been  passed 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  for  men  engaged  in  railway 
work. 

(c)  Long  Tenns  of  Apprenticeship  Required.  Because  of 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  work,  a  young  man  can  not  enter 
it  at  the  age  of  14  or  16,  as  is  true  in  trades  like  bookbind- 
ing,  printing,  plumbing,  etc.  Thus  not  only  is  he  compelled 
to  begin  his  chosen  work  later  in  life,  but  the  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  relatively  longer  than  in  the  average  in- 
dustry. An  employee  must  serve  about  six  years  u 
brakeman  before  becoming  a  freight  conductor;  and  as 
freight  conductor  another  six  years  before  being  considered 
competent  to  enter  the  passenger  service.  The  Order  argues 
that  under  such  a  system  the  conductor  becomes  especially 
valuable  to  the  railroad,  and  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

The  railroads  admit  the  long  term  of  years  required  to 
attain  the  position  of  conductor,  but  claim  it  is  due  to  trade- 
union  regulations.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  all  insist  that 
promotion  shall  be  governed  primarily  by  seniority  rules. 
Hence,  the  companies  are  prevented  from  promoting  skill- 
ful employees  over  the  heads  of  less  competent  men  who 
have  been  longer  in  the  service.  The  railroads  argue,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  whole  apprenticeship  system  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  The  work  of  a  brakeman,  for  example, 
is  not  a  boy's  work,  but  a  man's,  and  he  is  paid  regulation 
wages  from  the  very  beginning.  The  work  of  a  conductor 
is  regarded  as  better  employment  and  is  more  highly  paid 
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a  brakeman.    Thus  the  system  it  not  one  of  ap- 
ship  but  of  pron  it  it  affords  opportu 

•iient  in  the 

->«»/  /v'u/Y  e  ( )nlcr  argues  not  only  that 

the  term  of  apprenticeship  for  the  conductor  is  unusually 

uit   tiie  railroads  arc  continually  limiting  the 

iiis    industrial    a  <*   accomplished 

ugh  the  enforcement  ..f  rules  governing  age;  physical 

mental  <|iia,  .m  old.  c\;>crtenced  COO* 

loses  his  position  for  any  reason  he  often  find 
impossible  to  reenter  the  tra  j  to  the  prr 

e  of  railroads  for  young  men.     Some  members  of  the 

Order  estimate  the  maximum  age  at  which  men  are  taken 

the  service  as  conductors  to  be  35  years.    Moreover. 

older  conductors  are  continually  being  dismissed  because 

of  failure  to  pass  new  eyesight  and  hearing  tests,  neu 

«>ns  on  "books  of  rules ".  and  similar  stringent 
regulations.  The  Order  insists  that  if  the  companies. 
through  age-limit  rules  and  other  restrictions,  wish  to 

:ten  the  period  of  industrial  activity  of  the  condih 
then  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  him  relatively  high 
wages  for  the  years  that  he  is  emplo;. 

In  reply  the  railroads  assert  that  publ:c  safety  demands 
enforcement  of  adequate  age-limit  and  similar  restric- 
iim  that  efficient  conductors  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  retaining  their  positions  or  obtaining  new  ones.1 
: cover,  faithful  employees  who  become  unfitted  for  train 
sen-ice  are  provided  with  less  exacting  work,  or  are  retired 
on  pen>  1  by  the  company. 

(e)  Increased  Prod  The  Order 

ntains  that  the  cornl  entitled  to  higher  wages  be- 

ritly  being  increased.    This 

»AV/»y    Briff   of   thf    Railroad*.    Arbitration.    Easter*    Territory. 
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is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  men  do  in.  .re  work  to-day  than 
.icrly.  At  present  a  passenger  conductor  frequently 
"handles"  from  five  to  six  hundred  passengers  per  trip. 
whereas  formerly  it  rarely  exceeded  half  that  number, 
ductors  were  formerly  in  charge  of  trains  of 
twenty-live  or  thirty  cars,  while  to-day  freight  r  ;ien 

contain  three  or  four  times  that  number.  Still  another 
evidence  of  increased  productivity  is  seen  in  the  practice  of 
using  three  to  five  engines  oh  one  train.  This  enables  the 
company  to  transact  more  business  with  the  employment  of 
but  one  conductor. 

Railroads  generally  pay  little  attention  to  such  arguments 
except  to  insist  that  the  present  wages  fully  compensate  the 
conductor  for  his  work. 

Boards  of  arbitration,  on  the  other  hand,  have  interested 
themselves  in  this  subject.  The  Board  in  1913  was  favor- 
able to  granting  higher  wages  to  conductors  because  of  the 
additional  work  due  to  longer  trains,  but  denied  that  his 
productivity  was  effected  by  the  use  of  more  than  one  en- 
gine to  a  train.  L'nder  such  conditions,  said  the  Board,  the 
increased  productivity  is  due  to  the  engines,  not  to  the 
conductor.1 

(f)  Increased  Cost  of  Lirinij.  The  fact  that  during 
recent  years  nearly  all  prices  have  risen  rapidly  fur- 
nishes the  Order  with  an  argument  for  higher  wages  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Each  rise  in  the  price 
of  necessities  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
ductor's wage  and  tends  to  lower  the  >tandard  of  living, 
thus  affecting  his  efficiency.* 

1  Award  of  1913,  p.  22. 

*  Exhibits  submitted  before  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  Con- 
certed Wage  Movement,  Eastern  Territory,  1913,  by  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  pp.  169-176. 


'SAXDHOUKS 

The  railroads  generally  ail:  .i»  argu- 

have  ra  wage*  » 

ng. 

public  has  attache* I  great  importance  to  this  cunsid- 
h  has  practically  taken  for  granted  that  wage* 
it  all  times  be  raised  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
cased  cost  of  li-,  rices.    The  only 

i  lias  been  to  determine  th- 
of  living.     The  Board 

«1  correspun-  -minute 

•he  increased  cost  of  living.      Its    ir.cstigation.  how- 

o  the  Order  began  its  acti\  <  -  securing  in- 

creased n  1890.  we  have  endeavored  to  obtain  figures 

longer  period,  t'n fortunately  there  is  a  dearth  of 
ible  inf«.nnat:.»n  regarding  the  cost  of  living  for  these 
rs.  Government  and  p  ^  of  family 

:gcts  as  a  whole  cover  only  the  la<t  few  years.    Conse- 
quently  it  has  been  impossible  to  decide  definitely  just  how 
far  the  cost  of  living  for  conductors  has  risen  since  1890. 
by  utilizing  such  information  as  was  available  and  by 
;  dementing  it  to  some  extent  with  original  investigations 
•critically  to  conduct.**,  the  '.\r:tcr  IT!  eves  that 
a  fa  te  has  been  secured. 

In  making  :  xpenscs  of  an  average  family  of 

five  were  used  as  the  basis.     Expenditures  were  propor- 
among  given  items  as  follov. 

ward  of 
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Percent  of 
Total  Expenditure 
Food 

Rent  —   19 

Gothing  15 

Fuel  6 

Lighting  1.5 

Organizations  (fraternal,  labor  and  insurance > 5 

Incidentals    (including  books  and  newspapers,   amuse- 
ments, charity,  sickness,  etc. » 13.5 


100% 

Since  these  apportionments  vary  in  some  respects  from 
those  commonly  made  for  families  with  incomes  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  annum,  some  explanations  are 
in  order.  The  percent  of  the  total  income  spent  for  food, 
for  instance,  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amount  ordinarily 
allowed.  Yet  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  conductor  is 
at  almost  constant  expense  for  board  caused  by  "  lay- 
overs "  and  the  like,  the  percent  here  given  appears 
to  approximate  the  truth.  In  much  the  same  way  some 
critics  may  feel  that  the  amount  allowed  for  clothing  is  ex- 
cessive. Again  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nature  of 
railroading  puts  heavy  toll  upon  the  clothing  expenditures 
of  employees.  In  freight  service  the  conductor  finds  it 
always  desirable  to  carry  with  him  "  work  "  and  "  street  " 
clothes,  while  in  passenger  service  the  number  of  uni- 
forms that  a  conductor  must  buy  each  year  (both  winter 
and  summer  weight)  is  generally  specified  by  the  railroad. 
In  case  of  rents  *  the  percent  is  higher  than  that  com- 

1  To  secure  information  on  rents,  the  writer  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  1,000  members  who  were  conductors  as  early  as  1890,  asking  for 
their  monthly  rent  for  the  years  1890,  1900  and  1913.  The  fact  that 
replies  were  received  from  only  one-third  of  the  inquiries  greatly  im- 
paired the  usefulness  of  the  information.  The  questionnaire  revealed 
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eel,  but  the  statistical  data  at  hand  teem  to  war- 
rant such  an  apportumn: 

seen  from  the  :  ^  chart  (  largest  single 

item  of  expense  for  food     >:••.•  lies  have  been  made 

jo-1913)  by  th  I  States  Department  of  La 

eUTiniiu-  the  average  price  of  fifteen  articles  of  food* 

t\v«»-thinU  .»!    the  food-expenditures  of  the 

average  workman's  family.    These  figure*  are  not 


-ive,  as  they  have  been  gathered  from  large  industrial 

•nly.  l>r  i  as  the  U-st  available,  and 

assuming  that  conductors  continued  throughout  this  period 

the  same  kinds  and  quantities  of  foods,  the  expense 

for  this  item  increased  59  per  cent. 

PntccNT  or  INCREASED  COST  OP  FOOD  (RETAIL  Puns)  1890-1913* 

Food  %  of                     Food  %  *f 

>-<u* 

Sirloin  steak  .  6oJ8  Hens..  A6 

Round  steak  .  . .  84.5  Flour,  wheat 

Rib  roast  . .  62.7  Corn  meal  ..  #.» 

Pork  chops  . .  .  89-4  Egg*,  strictly  f re*h  &> 

Bacon,  smoked  ....                n.6  Butter,  cream c  65^ 

Ham  ..  69.1  Potatoes  (Irish)  .                 21J5 

Lard  ..  62.3  Milk,   fresh  40.1 
Sugar,  decrease  of  .                 4-9 

»This  table  is  taken  from  p.  175  of  Employees  Exhibit*.  A 

Eastern  Territory,  1913.  and  is  summarised  from  Bmllttim  II $. 
U.  S.  Burton  of  Labor. 

the  interesting  fact  that  about  60%  of  the  ioadBtton  wbo  replied 
own  their  homes. 

Other  factors  have  also  greatly  interfered  with   the  tttt  of 
figures  as  a  basis  for  scientific  conchutoot.    For  instance,  the  < 
doctor  frequently  moved  from  one  town  (and  mother: 

remained    in    the    same   place    the   house   tofuetlmcf   deteriorated 
was   rebuilt.     Again  the  period  *"*•  sufficient 

ductor  to  rear  a  family  and  receive  aid  from  them  either 
rent   or   buying  property.    The   figure*,   however,   at  **•*  *** 
tendency  of  conductor's  rents  during  the  'ait  quarter  of  a  century. 
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The  advance  oi  rents,  which  o'liMiiutc  the  >eomd  largest 
item  of  expenditure,  has  been  even  more  pronounced. 

mputations  based  upon  the  information  colU-. 
by  t  -by  conductors  has 

.  er  66  percent  d;;  period  named. 

NT  OF  CONDUCTORS 

Amount  Amount  Am 

1890  ......  $l5--h  1900  ......  $17.+  I9U  ......  $25-  + 

It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  the  actual  increase  for  the 
other  items  in  the  list,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  they  will  average  about  the  same  as  food  and 
rent.  Clothing,  for  instance,  if  complete  data  were  avail- 
able. would  doubtless  show  a  greater  increase  than  either 
food  or  rent.  Light,  on  the  other  hand,  has  doubtless  de- 
creased. Taking  into  account  all  the  varying  factors,  it 
seems  that  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  from  1890  to  1913.  at  60  percent,  while 
wages  during  that  period  rose  40  percent.1 

1  Although,  as  has  appeared  in  the  present  chapter,  the  Order  is  even 
now  placing  emphasis  on  conditions  of  work  other  than  those  re- 
lated to  wages  and  hours,  it  has  never,  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
attempted  to  extend  its  regulation  beyond  wages  and  hours.  The 
tendency  at  present,  however,  is  irresistibly  in  that  direction.  Every 
year  sees  greater  attention  directed  to  questions  of  age  limit,  physical 
and  mental  examinations,  bonding  of  conductors,  etc.  In  1913  the 
Grand  Division  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  in  future  negotia- 
tions with  the  railroads  the  grievance  committees  should  place  chief 
emphasis  upon  "  conditions  of  work  "  rather  than  on  questions  of 
wages  and  hours. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
NEGOTIATION — Mh  HIHTK  \  i  ION — SrtiKis 

EVEKV   trade  union    fimU    it    nrrc**.  rtam 

.Mires  by  which  it  can  demand*.     Broadly 

speaking,  there  are  three  such  means  in  common  use.    Thete 
are  known  as  the  method  of  mutual  insurance,  the  method 
of  collective  bargaining  and  the  method  of  legal  enact- 
ment l  or  It  Mutual  iiiMiraiur.  when  used  by  a 
lion  as  a  regulatory  measure,  includes  primarily  the 
•   of"  Mir  ;>.     The  ch  .  >  to 
a  ineml*T  from  bein^  forced  \>y  ad. 
than  the  union  rate  of                           e  bargaining  is 
said                               hen  a  union  tin                                -ed  rep- 
resentative bargains  with  the                      :;  behalf  of  the 
whole  union  or  trade  colic,                             '  »  be  contrasted 
with  individual  1  Bargaining  wherein  each  employee  deals 
tie  with                -lover.     By  mca               jfislation.  trade 
regulations  are  made  enforceable  by  la 

So  long  a>  the  Order  remained  a  fraternal  and  bene- 
•rganization  it  did  not  need  elaUmite  administrative 

•r  a  detailed  explanation  of  those  three  methods  the  read 
-red  to  S.  and  P..  \\  ^^.  Industrial  Pfmocwy.  chap*,  i.  ti.  and  iv. 

rty. 
1     nder  legal  enactment  the  regulation  usually  applies  to  the  entire 

including  all  employer*  and  employees  wbetfa 
ixcd  or  not.  A  Kood  example  of  legal  enactment  U  the 
sixtecn-hour  bill  passed  by  Congress  prohibiting  the  empk 


of 

men  engaged  in  train   jcrvice  for  longer  periods  than  sixteen  con- 
secutive  hours. 

« 
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machinery,  but  when  it  undertook  to  regulate  its  trade  ac- 
tivities, some  means  by  which  this  work  could  be  performed 
effectively  was  imperative.  The  method  of  collective  bar- 
gaining was  first  employed.  1  r«.m  a  feeble  beginning  in 
which  the  railroads  were  dealt  with  in  a  most  haphazard 
it  has  been  extended  and  amplified  until  there  is  now  a 
definite  mode  of  procedure  including  the  following  steps: 
negotiation,  mediation,  arbitration  and  strikes.1  Collective 
bargaining  antedated  by  only  a  few  years  the  general  use 
of  legislation  which  is  constantly  growing  in  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mutual  insurance  features  of  the 
Order  have  never  been  used  as  trade-regulatory  measures, 
but  have  pursued  persistently  their  original  purpose,  namely, 
that  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  members  in  times  of 
"  sickness,  accident  and  death  ". 

I.  Negotiation.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  collective 
bargaining  was  provision  for  direct  negotiation.  By  this 
means  the  Order  sought  to  secure  a  settlement  of  its  dif- 
ficulties with  the  railroads  without  the  use  of  force.  In 
1885  the  Grand  Division  stipulated  that  controversies 
should  be  settled  in  this  manner.2  It  provided  that  when  a 
member  of  the  Order  had  a  grievance  against  the  railroad, 
he  should  notify  the  local  in  which  he  held  membership.  If 
the  case  appeared  to  be  valid,  the  subordinate  was  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three,  called  a  grievance  committee,  to  in- 
vestigate it  in  detail.  These  men  reported  their  findings 
back  to  the  local,  and,  if  so  instructed,  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  division  railroad  officials.  In  case  they  failed  to 
effect  a  settlement,  they  could  call  to  their  aid  the  Grand 
Chief  Conductor,  who  brought  the  influence  of  his  office  to 

1  The  counterpart  of  the  strike  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer 
is  the  lockout.  Cases  of  lockouts  on  American  railroads  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  rare. 

1  Executive  Committee  Circular,  issued  at  Milwaukee,  Nov.  18,  1885. 
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bear  on  the  nutter.     These  provisions,  however,  did  not 

c  temporary  nature    i  each 

:mi>ovMi,ic  '  iiembcr*  to  become 

m  the  sett!*  putc*;  hence,  they 

failed  to  make  adc  ivestigation  before  tak- 

grievance  with  the  railroad  officials,  and  in  case 
a  favorable  •  was  not  at  <MUC  forthcoming,  either 

became  aged  and  dropped  the  matter,  or  summarily 

appealed  it  o\er  the  heads  of  the  division  railniad  officials. 
these  difficulties  the  (iraiid  Division  m  1891 
:e  im)M»rtaiu  changes  which  in  the  main  ai  n  force. 

A  degree  of  permanency  was  given  to  the  grievance  com- 
mittees t>y  |  he  term  of  office  should  be  two 
rs.    To  prevent  hurried  invest Ration,  it  was  stipulated 
no  j^ne                ,nlcl  be  taken  up  by  the  committee  until 
the  fact               -•  to  it  had  been  submitted  in  \\rr.ng  to  the 
n  and   ratified  by  that  body.     Hasty  appeals 
the  heads  of  local  railroad  officials  were  prevented  by 
lihiting  such  appeals  until  the  tee  had  secured 
i  the  railroad  officials  a  signed  refusal  to  settle  the  con- 
further  provided  that  members  of  the 
local  committees  should  receive  pay  for  their  sen-ices,  and 
-illations  were  passed  which  tended  to  put  the  work 
on  a  stable  basis. 

The  most  tar-reaching  change  was  the  creation  on  each 
road  of  a  General  Committee  composed  of  the  local  chair- 
1     Cases  which  the  local  failed  'c  might  lie  ap- 

pealed t  -mniittee.     It  might  also  negotiate  wages, 

.md  other  important  matters  for  the  entire  road. 

•.  as  it  sometimes  the  case,  the  road  it  under  the  niMlfiniM  of 
more  than  one  general  superintendent,  t  separate  committee  U  fuimul 
in  the  territory  controlled  by  each  superintendent.  The  ill lil  Mill  of 
these  committee!  constitute  a  System  Advisory  Board  and  act  in 
matters  affecting  the  entire  road. 
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The  chairman  of  the  General  Committee  was  to  receive  an 
annual  salary  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  \\ 
Other  meml>ers  were  to  receive  pay  for  the  actual  time 
used  in  performing  committee  work.  To  prevent  possible 
delays  by  the  locals  ;n  paying  their  committeemen,  the 
r.d  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was  empowered  to  pay  all 
such  bills,  and  charge  the  expenses  to  the  locals  of  the  re- 
spective road"  involved.  A  fund  of  $30.000  was  placed  at 
hi-  disposal  from  which  bills  were  to  be  paid  pending  the 
collection  of  such  assessment-. 

With  the  formation  of  the  western,  eastern  and  southern 
territories,  the  use  of  grievance  committees  was    further 
extended.     In  each  of  these  territories  the  chairman  of  the 
various  general  committees  banded   together   in   an  " 
sociation  of  General  Committees"  to  consider  all  mar 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  territory  as  a  whole.     The  con- 
certed wage  movements  of  the  last  few  years,  described  in 
Chapter  VI,  have  all  been  conducted  by  such  a-  us. 

These  changes  put  negotiation  on  a  firm  basis.  The 
questions  settled  by  this  mean-  i^rew  from  a  few  trivial  mat- 
ters to  include  many  issues  of  vital  concern.  In  his  re- 
port for  1913  the  president  enumerated  nearly  400  im- 
portant questions  that  the  general  committees  had  negoti- 
ated during  the  two  previous  years,  while  the  number  of 
minor  matters  adjusted  annually  totals  well  into  the 
thousands.  The  by-laws  of  the  Order  now  provide  that 
committeemen  must  attempt  to  settle  all  grievances  by 
negotiation  before  resorting  to  other  means,  and  only  the 
more  important  matters  pass  this  stage.  The  extei; 
which  grievance  committees  have  been  developed  is  seen  by 
the  fact  that  the  expense  of  conducting  this  work  has  in- 
.sed  from  $961.20  in  1891  to  over  $380,000  in  1912. 
The  total  amount  expended  during  the  period  has  been 
over  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
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/«'(//(j//o;i.     In  case  negotiation  f.iiU.  uxiially  the  next 

step  in  settling  a  contruvt  n.  which  takes 

place  when  some  person  not  a  party  to  the  dispute  en- 

dca\  \"  the  contestant^  ti>  settle  their  differ- 

licaMy.     The  third  party  represents  interests  which 

Id  l>e  greatly  injured  in  case  of  a  serious  rupture  be- 

lilroads  and  the  employee^.  f.  mediation 

ned  on  solely  by  private  citizens  who  for 


or  another  wished  to  avert  the  threatened  trouble,  but  the 
great  Pullman  strike  of  1893  awoke  the  general  public  to 

ition  of  its  interest  in  the  matter.     S< 
so  strong  in  favor  of  preventing  further  rail- 
road strikes  that  in  1898  Congress  passed  the  Erdman  act 
providing  for  mediation  and  arbitration  proceedings  in  case 
of  railroad  dispute-  i  recent  years  most  of  the  im- 
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portant  examples  of  mediation  involving  the  Order  have 
been  settled  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

The  act  stipulated  that  some  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  l  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
should  constitute  a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 
Though  this  board  was  not  given  the  power  to  offer  its  ser- 
might  be  summoned  by  either  the  railroads  or  the 
employees.  Upon  request,  the  mediators  went  at  once  to  the 
scene  of  the  trouble.  The  customary  mode  of  procedure 
was  for  the  member  of  the  Commission  to  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  railroad  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  with  those  from  the  union,  each  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade the  contestants  to  settle  their  differences  without 
friction. 

For  a  number  of  years  neither  the  railroads  nor  the 
unions  showed  any  inclination  to  ask  aid  from  the  media- 
tors,2 but  in  the  closing  days  of  1906,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
on  the  eve  of  a  strike  by  the  engineers  and  firemen,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  law.  The  settlement  effected  was  so 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  that  other  requests  to  the  Board 
were  made  in  1907,  and  thereafter  its  aid  was  asked  in  al- 
most every  serious  trouble.  During  the  period  from  1898 
to  1912,  the  Order  was  a  party  to  eight  disputes  which  were 
settled  by  mediation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Erdman  act. 

Two  other  applications  under  the  law  were  made  during 
this  period,  one  of  which  was  refused  by  the  railroad  and 
the  other  by  employees.8 

1  Later  changed  to  a  member  of  U.  S.  Commerce  Court. 

'  Just  one  year  after  the  law  was  enacted  the  Trainmen  endeavored 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  but  the  railroads  refused.  Following 
this  failure  no  further  attempts  were  made  until  the  one  in  1906 
noted  above. 

'  A  total  of  43  cases  came  before  the  board  from  1898  to  1912.  In 
all  but  12  settlement  was  reached  by  mediation. 
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The  plai  satis  far 

The  fact  that  the  mediator?*  \\.  erless  to  act  unless 

specifically  re<jmMol  t«.  <\»  K)  !•>  < :iher  the  railroads  or  the 
dissatisfied  employees,  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  weakness. 
It  meant  th.  might  be  called  be- 

fore the  pui  or  opinion  had  been  asked,  though 

intended  prim  safeguard  the  interests 

public.     On  the  other  hand,   the  services  of  the 
meci  Mich  demand  as  to  interfere 

their  other  official  duties.     In  a<:  •»  acting  as 

>ent  much  time 

in  deiin  cuts  which  had  been  agreed  to 

under  previous  mediation  proceedings,  but  which  had  been 
referred  back  to  the  mediators  for  official  interpn 

To  remedy  the-c  defects,  Congress  in  the  New  lands  act 
of    1913  made  two  ini]K>rtant  changes  in  the  media 

It  created  a  permanent  board,  the  members  of 

which  should  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  medi- 

n  and  arbitration;  and  it  provided  that  in  any  dispute 

where  an  interruption  of  traffic  was  imminent,  the  board 

might  volunteer  its  services. 

3.  Arbitration.     If  the  two  partis  cannot  be  persuaded 
nediation  to  come  to  an  agreement  between  themselves, 
the  next  recourse  is  to  induce  them  to  submit  their  griev- 
ances to  a  third  party  for  settlement.     This  is  called  arbi- 
;on.     Each  side  presents  its  case  in    full  before  the 
arl>  who  decide  upon  the  merit  of  the  various  claims 

and  make-  an  award,  which  is  binding  upon  both  parties. 
Former  Grand  Chief  .Conductor  Clark  was  a  finn  believer 
in  this  method  and  under  his  influence  the  Order  on  several 
occasions  in  the  early  90*8  submitted  its  grievances  to 
arbitration. 

the  Erdman  act  of   1898  contained 
provisions  for  arbitration  as  well  as  for  mediation.     The 
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act  stipulated  that  in  case  mediation  failed,  the  Board 
should  attempt  to  induce  both  sides  to  arbitrate  their  dif- 
ferences. In  event  of  arbitration,  the  roads  and  the  IV 
were  each  to  name  one  arbitrator.  These  two  were  to 
select  a  third,  or,  if  they  failed  to  do  so  within  five  days, 
the  third  was  to  be  named  by  the  original  mediate; 

The  hearings  of  the  arbitration  board  resembled  those  of 
an  ordinary  court,  the  arbitrators  sitting  as  the  jury. 
Both  railroads  and  union  were  represented  by  counsel.  All 
witnesses  gave  testimony  under  oath  and  were  subject  to 
cross  examination  by  the  opposing  party.  The  arbitrators 
listened  to  the  testimony  for  both  sides,  after  which  they 
prepared  their  award.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for 
conducting  hearings  in  any  case  was  thirty  days,  during 
which  period  both  parties  were  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 

The  award  made  by  the  Arbitration  Board  was  filed  with 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  and  ten  days  were  allowed 
for  either  party  to  take  exceptions  to  it.  Such  exceptions, 
however,  could  relate  only  to  an  "  error  of  law  apparent  on 
the  record."  If  none  were  taken,  the  decree  became  bind- 
ing on  both  sides  for  one  year.  If  exceptions  were  taken, 
the  circuit  court  passed  on  them  much  the  same  as  in  a  case 
appealed  to  it  from  a  lower  court. 

In  the  controversies  to  which  the  Order  was  a  party, 
the  arbitration  provisions  of  the  Erdman  act  were  em- 
ployed only  once. 

These  provisions,  as  well  as  those  concerning  mediation, 
contained  certain  weaknesses  which  appeared  when  put 
to  practical  test  during  the  years  1910  and  1911.  For 
example,  a  committee  of  three  was  found  too  small 
for  the  work.  In  actual  practice,  the  arbitrators  chosen 
by  the  railroads  and  the  unions  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
demands  of  their  respective  sides,  thus  leaving  the  issue  to 
be  decided  by  the  third  arbitrator  alone.  When  it  is  re- 
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called  that  some  of  the  disputes,  such  as  those  concerning 
the  whole  eastern  a*soc  Ived  over  fifty  different 

roads,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  conditions  of  work. 

•munis  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  tin-  third  arbitrator.     Both  roads  and  unions 
agree  that  thi>  condition  of  affairs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  com i: 

it  was  also  i«>und  that  in  many  instances  the  maximum 
period  of  thirty  days  was  too  short  for  adequate  hearings. 
The  complex  nature  of  the  cases  necessitated  longer  state- 
is  «.n  U'th  vides  than  were  possible  within  the  speci- 
fied time  limit.  The  result  was  that  hearings  were  sum- 
mar  ii..rt  and  on  the  partial  evidence  thus  obtai? 
the  Board  based  a  hasty  decision  as  best  it  could,  protesting 
at  the  same  time  its  inability  to  do  full  justice  to  the  - 

i.     It  v  -.n-  that  this  defect  should  be  remedied 

for  the  sake  of  the  arbitrators  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
contesting  parties. 

Another  weakness  was  the  one  already  referred 
connection  with  the  mediation  provision,  namely,  that  either 
party  to  the  controversy  could  render  the  act  useless  by 
declining  to  accept  its  aid.     This  unwillingness  might  be 
based  on  any  of  the  foregoing  defects  of  the  law,  sim  < 
obviously  might  prove  unsatisfactory  to  entrust  an  im- 
portant settlement  to  the  judgment  of  one  man  who  would 
have  insufficient  time  to  hear  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
ation  explained  and  whose  decision  might  be  rendered 
eless  by  an  ambiguous  expression. 
There  were  so  many  instances  of  refusal  to  arb 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Erdman  act  that  at  last  in 

lized  in  the  form  of  the  N 

lands  act.  intended  primarily  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 

former.     Then  «!  that  the  board  of  arbitra- 

of  either  three  or  six  members,  to  be 
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chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  proportions  as 
under  the  Erdman  act.  The  hearings  could  last  more  than 
thirty  days  whenever  the  two  parties  agreed  to  such  exten- 
sion of  time.  In  case  of  dispute  over  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  award,  the  original  board  could  be 
reconvened  to  explain  its  meaning.1 

A  complete  list  of  all  controversies  to  which  the  Order 
was  a  party,  1898  to  1911,  settled  under  the  Krdmun 
Xewlands  acts,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

Not  all  of  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  in  recent  years 
between  the  Order  and  the  railways  have  been  settled  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Erdman  and  Xewlands  acts.  Y 
often  the  roads  and  the  Order  voluntarily  agree  to  arbitra- 
tion. Thus  in  1910  when  the  conductors  and  trainmen 
were  carrying  on  a  concerted  movement  for  higher  wages 
in  the  eastern  territory,  President  Brown  of  the  New  Y«>rk 
Central  suggested  that  the  matter  be  left  to  a  board  of 
arbirators  consisting  of  Honorable  E.  E.  Clark  and  P.  H. 
Morrissey.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  unions.  Thi- 
selection  of  arbitrators  proved  fortunate.  Mr.  Clark  had 
been  grand  chief  conductor  of  the  Order  previous  to  his 
election  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while  Mr 
Morrissey  had  but  recently  left  the  presidency  of  the  Train- 
men to  assume  an  official  position  with  the  "American  Rail- 
road Employees  and  Investors  Association,"  in  which  or- 
ganization both  employers  and  employees  were  represented. 
Thus  was  combined  in  these  two  men  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  railroading,  together  with  adequate  un- 
derstanding of  the  points  of  view  of  the  men,  the  railways 

1  For  a  full  account  of  the  mediation  and  arbitration  proceedings 
under  the  Erdman  and  Xewlands  acts,  1808-1911,  see  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  of  Railway  Labor  Disputes  in  the  United  States,  Charles 
P.  Xeill,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  no.  98,  January, 
1912,  pp.  1-63. 
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the  public.     The  award  \\hsch  ihcy  handed  down 
fleet  ..!-.-      It  \\ as  immediately  used 

as  the  basts  of  settlement  by  the  other  fifty-odd  roads  that 

>c  eastern  association. 

The  fact  that  cither  the  railroads  or  the  unions  can  ren- 

v  lands  act  useless  by  a  simple  refusal  to  accept 

iiation  or  arbitration  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 

rela:  lulling  the  companies  and  men  to  submit 

t Terences  to  arbitration.     Persons  advocating  such 

a  plan  point  to  the  fact  that  in  a  railroad  strike  of  any 

magnitude  the  public  suffers  more  than  either  the  roads  or 

the  men.      if  a  week's  strike  were  called  on  all  the  leading 

railways  of  the  countr  uM  but  slightly  reduce  the 

annual  earnings  of  the  while  the  unions.   , 

r  huge  reserve  funds  could  easily  tide  over  the  period 
But  the  stoppage  of  n  ress.  freight  and  passenger 

traffic  even  ild  paralyze  the  business  of  the 

•uld  the  general  loss  reach  many 

millions  of  dollars,  hut  so  dependent  are  the  large  cities  on 
the  daily  arrival  of  meat.  milk,  tlour  and  coal  trains  that 
real  .ml  suffering  would  occur  soon  after  trans- 

portation had  ceased.     Advocates  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
urge  that  under  such  conditions  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
lie  to  prohibit  railway  strikes.     They  j> 
that  in  foreign  countries  compulsory  arbitration  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Canadian  industrial  disputes  act  is  frequently  men- 

ed  as  a  law   that   has   virtually   eliminate: 

transmutation  !•  and  the  ad-  a  similar  meas- 

is  urged  for  the  United  States,     The  act.  which  was 

adopted  in  1907,  grew  out  of  the  great  Alberta  coal  strike 

of  1904.  which  for  a  time  threatened  seriously  to  interrupt 

trial  activities.     The  measure  is  r< 
employees  and  workmen  in  public  sen-ice  corporations 
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Mich  as  railways,  gas  and  electrict  light  companies;  to  oc- 
cupations subsidiary  to  transportation  and  to  coal  and 
metal  mining. 

principal  feature  of  the  act  is  a  pn -vision  making 
it  unlawful  fur  either  a  strike  or  a  lockout  to  l>e  declared 
until  after  a  government  board  has  investigated  the  c, 
of  the  trouble  and  published  its  report.  It  is  thus  >cen 
that  the  law  prescribes  compulsory  investigation,  the  idea 
being  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  before  permitting  itself  to  be  inconvenienced  and 
injured  by  a  strike  or  lockout  What  the  law  really  does 
»  hold  the  threatened  trouble  in  abeyance  until  public 
opinion  has  had  an  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  act  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  from  1907  to 
1911,  109  boards  made  investigations,  and  in  105  of  these 
cases  strikes  and  lockouts  were  actually  averted. 

More  radical  advocates  of  compulsory  measures  turn  to 
countries  like  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  success 
of  rigid  compulsion  in  those  countries,  they  argue,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  desirability  of  the  plan.  The  New  Zea- 
land law,  which  is  typical,  was  passed  in  1894,  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  great  ocean  transportation  strike  which  for 
a  time  threatened  the  industrial  life  of  the  island.  At  first 
the  act  applied  to  a  few  industries  only,  but  it  has  since 
been  extended  to  include  nearly  every  occupation  on  the 
island. 

The  law,  as  since  amended,  divides  the  country  into  in- 
dustrial districts.  These  districts  are  provided  with  minor 
councils  of  conciliation,  and  over  all  is  a  single  court  of 
arbitration.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  employer  and 
employee  a  council  at  once  attempts  to  settle  the  matter  by 
mediation  or  voluntary  arbitration.  Failing  in  this,  the 
council  then  examines  both  sides  and  drafts  a  report  and 
recommendations  to  be  forwarded  to  the  court  of  arbitra- 
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-ue  must  next  be  taken.    The  c 
ami  the  rq*.n,  then  hands  down  an 
award  \.  employer  and  employee 

a  period  iiMially  «.f  three  years  • .%  the  twenty  years 

has  been  in  any  hundred*  «>i  disputes  have 

M-tllcd.  and  the  measure  is  m»\\   hi^hl)    regarded  not 

he  public  but  a>  well  by  employer  and  employee 
railroad  brotherhoods  in  this  country,  however,  have 
to  any  proposal  of  a  compulsory  nature, 
and  ier  has  no  exception  to  the  rule.     Dur- 

ing the  popular  agitation  i'or  a  compulsory  law.  following 
i'ullmar.  ^.  i-Tincr  Grand  Onel  Condi) 

\prcsscil  the  fear  that  any  permanent  board  with 
powers  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  mere 
political  machine.1  During  the  more  recent  discussion  the 
Order  has  again  manifested  its  disapproval  of  the  idea. 
In  his  KM^  rej>«»rt  President  Garrctson,  in  referring  to  re- 
cent a^'it.  .  er  the  subject,  said: 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  defeat  many  efforts  which  were 
made  in  the  direction  of  pressing  for  the  enactment  of  such 
.>ures  or  for  the  enactment  of  measures  similar  to  the  In- 
dustrial Disputes  Act  of  Canada,  which  makes  investigation 
and  arbitration  compulsory.  .  .  .' 

ts  last  session  the  Grand  Division  voted  to  "  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration." 
The  opposition  of  the  Order  to  compulsory  arbitration 
does  not  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that  it  fears  adverse 
dec  y  such  a  board,  but  rather  because  eves 

that  any  compulsory  measure  i-  essential!  the 

resident's  Monthly  Circular.  January  !$.  1894- 
•  It  should  not  be  assume.!  .  that  Preside:  «m  adro- 

cates  extensive  use  of  the  strike  rather  than  arbitration.    It  U  the 
compulsory  feature  to  which  he  objects. 
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conductor  and  dangerous  to  the  stence  of  the  Order. 

While  admitting  that  public  interests  ought  always  to  be 
safeguarded,  members  of  the  <  )nler  deny  that  the  public 
has  a  moral  right  to  protect  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
conductor.  They  point  out  that  his  relationship  t<»  the  rail- 
road is  purely  a  private,  not  a  public  matter,  and  that 
any  connection  which  he  may  have  with  the  public  because 
of  his  position  is  secondary  to  this  basic  consideration. 
To  illustrate,  he  is  engaged,  governed,  paid  and  dismissed 
by  the  railroad  without  comment  or  even  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  l>eing  fairly 
treated.  In  a  word,  his  relationship  in  regard  to  his  em- 
ployer is  just  the  same  as  that  of  a  workman  in  any 
private  industry.  The  fact  that  the  conductor  is  en- 
gaged in  an  employment  that  is  closely  concerned  with  the 
public  welfare  has  already  added  to  his  burdens.  It  has 
increased  his  responsibility,  multiplied  his  personal  haz; 
and  made  him  subject  to  a  whole  train  of  restrictions  rela- 
tive to  age  limit,  physical  condition,  etc.,  many  of  which 
have  seriously  impaired  his  earning  capacity.  Now.  sim- 
ply because  of  its  own  selfish  interest,  the  public  wishes  to 
stipulate  how  he  may  and  may  not  settle  his  disputes.  The 
conductor  thinks  that  the  injustice  of  such  a  situation  is 
obvious. 

But  of  more  importance  than  his  feeling  of  unfairness 
is  the  conductor's  belief  that  compulsory  arbitration  would 
be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Order. 
He  states  that  the  basic  idea  underlying  even'  present-day 
trade  union  is  its  power  to  strike.  So  generally  recognized 
is  this  principle  that  both  courts  and  legislatures  have  pro- 
tected the  worker  in  this  power.  To  attempt  to  operate 
a  trade  union  without  power  to  strike  would  be,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  conductor,  nothing  short  of  sheer  folly.  No  better 
example  of  the  futility  of  such  an  experiment  is  needed 
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thai)  tli<  his  own  weak  and  vacillating  organixa- 

as  it  appeared  from  1868  to  i8«/>  mly  would 

the  railroads  promptly  refuse  to  grant  concessions,  once 

as  taken  in  .in  the  ( >ntcr.  Init  the  public  would 
soon  <*t  in  arbitration  proceedings,  leaving  the 

fight  their  sinless  againtt  their  more 

; 'lovers. 

the  ri^lit  to  strike  were  taken  away,  mem- 
bership  in   the  Order   \\ould   soon  d\s  Conductors 
id  not  care  to                 or  savings  in  an  organization 
which  could  not  protect  them  in  time  of  need.     Thu* 
career  as  a  trade  union  would  U-  cut  short.     At  best  it  could 
a  beneficiary  ami  fraternal  society.     In  a 
e  conductor  iK'lieves  that  in  opposing  compulsory 

he  is  fighting  for  h  Ic  existei 

he  has  no  intention  of  sitting  idly  l»y  and  watching 
i  he  regards  as  sentimentalists  and  theorists. 
cnt  with  an  organization  which  he  has  been  over 
a  half-century  in  perfecting.1 

4.  Strikes.     When   negotiation,  mediation  and  arbitra- 
',  the  Order  uses  its  po\\  rike.     By  conce: 

to  work  the  conductors  can  often  he  rail- 

roads to  grant  concessions   which   arc  dmied   when  less 
arc  employed.     In  fact,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  has  been  the  ;  rike  that  en  effectiveness 

ie  other  three  methods. 

The  Order  for  many  years  was  opposed  to  strikes  in  any 
i     This  opposition  appears  to  have  been  based  on  three 
assump  hat  the  Order  was  not  a  labor  organi- 

zation; (b)  that  the  strike.  a<  a  practical  measure,  was  a 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  aJflMueiUS  afliatf  com- 
pulsory arbitration  are  those  set  forth  l»y  the  Order,  which  U  only 
one  party  to  the  controversy.  It  seems  1  p!a<*  here  to  W^- 

resent  the  employers  and  the  public,  but  their  vtewt  would 
not  coincide  with  the  case  as  here  stated. 
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failure:  and,  (c)  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty. 

(a)  As  before  noted,   the  organization   was   founded 
primarily  as  a  beneficiary  and  temperance  society,  and  the 
early  leaders  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Order  assume  tr 
union  features.     Hence,  one  of  the  first  resolutions  ever 
passed  by  the  Order  provided  that  the  brotherhood 

"  opposed  to  all  strikes  or  combinations  to  produce 
strikes."  '  In  1877  the  Grand  Chief  Conductor  referred 
to  intemperance  and  strikes  as  the  two  great  evils  of  the 
railroad  labor  world,  and  at  the  grand  session  held  in  that 
year  it  was  provided  that  any  member  engaging  in  a  strike 
would  be  expelled  from  the  Order  and  his  name  published 
"  under  ban  "  in  the  Conductor's  Monthly.2  Each  division 
secretary  was  instructed  to  keep  a  list  of  all  such  members. 
In  1 88 1  restrictions  were  made  still  more  severe  by  the 
stipulation  that  the  names  of  members  who  engaged  in 
strikes  should  be  sent  to  the  various  railway  super- 
intendents.8 

(b)  Strikes  were  also  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they 
were   failures   and   brought   great   loss   upon   those   who 
initiated  them.     In  1882  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer wrote :  "  I  venture  the  assertion,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,   that  there  is  not  a  striker   in   the 
United  States  that  is  not  poorer  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  a  strike."  4     Two  years  later  the  editor  of  the 
Conductor's  Monthly  wrote :  "  We  assert  that  there  has 
been  no  strike  within  the  past  ten  years  that  has  been  a 
permanent  success."  5     In  1887  the  Grand  Chief  Conductor 
said: 

1  Proceedings,  1868,  p.  15.  '  Ibid.,  1877,  p.  242. 

3  Ibid.,  1885,  pp.  739-40. 

4  Railway  Conductors'  Monthly,  vol.  i,  no.  2,  February,  1884,  pp.  78-9. 
•  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  no.  8,  August,  1884,  p.  397. 
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is  been  drm  nt rated  to  a  t>  the  other  organize- 

in  the  field  that  strikes  arc  not  §ucces*ful 

lease,  at  the  laic  »trike*  of  1886.  and  you  wilt 
:n  failure  from  all  quarters.    You  will  find  hun- 
dreds if  nut  thousands  of  women  and  children  going  about  the 
country  and  crying  for  bread;  objects  of  charity,  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  charity  of  a  heartiest  world. » 

>   But  the  strongest  opposition  was  ii|»»n  the  ground 
i-ong  in  principle.  art  leaders 

in  the  Order  adhere*  1   t  ->I\-  to  the  idea  that  every 

inemk-r  had  a  right  to  \\.»rk  \\here.  \\hcn  and  \\ith  \\hom     / 
•leased.  .rnpel  an  in- [J 

rk  against  his  will.      In  1889, 

\\hen  the  adoption  of  a  strike  clause  seemed  imminent. 
President  Wheaton  announced  that  he  had  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  which  stood  above  those  of  any  organiza- 
tion, and  that  rather  than  submit  to  an  abridgment  of 
those  liberties  he  would  first  resign  from  the  Order. 

The  records  show  clearly,  however,  that  the  activity  of 

leadt  not  merely  confined  to  opposing  strikes.     They 

encouraged  members  of  the  Order  to  fill  places  vacated 

illustrations  of  some  of  the  advice  offered 

on  this  subject  to  inquiring  members,  the  following  are  fairly 

•:il.     In   iS>-  Irand  Chief  Conductor  If 

you  see  an  opportunity  of  earning  an  honest  dollar  (and 

•ihout  hazarding  your  life)  go  to  w-  The 

r  of   the    Monthly,    writing   also   in   that   year,  sa 

i-  writer  \\ould  not  to  take  any  >  place. 

ho  that  -triker  might  Uv  unless  deterred 
fear  of  bodily  harm 

ideiice  -how  that  members  were  not 

1  Proceedings.  1887.  pp.  IO-6. 

1  Railway  Conductors'  Monthly,  vol.  iii.  no.  3.  March.  1886.  pp. 
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slow  in  acting  upon  ^witchmeu's 

;e  in  1886,  f<>r  example,  the  conductors  at  Milwar. 
openly  offer  ill   any   position   made  vacant  by  the 

The  local  union  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  c 
published  a  resolution  extending  its  sympathy  to  the  rail- 
's.1 

Throughout  the  memorable  enir'neers'  strike  on  the 
"Burlington  Route"  in  1888  members  of  the  Order  did 
not  hesitate  to  act  as  strike  breakers.  In  a  circular,  sent 
out  with  the  approval  of  the  Grand  Chief  Conductor,  ap- 
pears the  following  relative  to  the  action  of  conductors 
during  the  struggle:  "They  ran  engines,  fired  engi: 
acted  as  pilots,  and  performed  police  duty  .  .  .  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  showing  their  loyalty  in  this  time  of 
trouble,  and  tendered  their  services  when  needed."  2 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  which  prompted  the 
conductors  to  work  under  such  conditions,  matters  little. 
The  results  of  the  policy  were  unmistakable.  It  brought 
down  a  perfect  storm  of  criticism  from  the  other  railway 
brotherhoods.  The  Grand  Officers  were  abused  both  pri- 
vately and  in  public  press,  while  the  very  name  of  the  Order 
became  a  word  of  opprobrium  among  railroad  employees. 

On  the  conductors'  offer  of  aid  in  Milwaukee,  the  Switch- 
men's Journal  sarcastically  commented :  "  Some  can  be 
used  in  helping  water  railroad  stock,  others  as  section 
hands.  Some  of  them  will  be  '  handy  to  have  about  the 
house  *  when  a  state  legislature  is  about  to  be  purchased, 
and  others  can  be  used  as  '  wipers  '  at  round  houses,  freight 
handlers,  switch  tenders,  etc."  * 

The  resolution  of  sympathy  issued  by  the  division  at 

J  Railway  Conductors'  Monthly,  vol.  Hi,  no.  8,  August,  1886,  p.  490. 

*  Circular  issued  by  conductors  employed  on  the  "  Burlington  Route," 
Burlington,  Iowa,  March  10,  1888. 

*  Railway  Conductors'  Monthly,  vol.  iii,  no.  7,  July,  1886,  pp.  421-2. 
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Rock  Island  was  met  by  a  counter  proclamation  by  the 

pressed  "  contempt  and  detesta- 
condu*  .  drafted  the  obnoxiou* 

s  for  grovel  <  et  «.f  the  railroad  omci.i 

When  the  conductors  began  to  act  as  strike  breaker*  on 
-t.»n  Koiiu-."  tin-  mincers  :n  a  resolt 

en  a  scab  and  a  [O 
r  the  road  if  to  small 

•i  Mr- .11^'  en-.u^h  !•    find 
all  memlxrrs  of  the  Order.  however,   favored  the 

•  •.irMied  i,y  <  TS.     From  the  very  beginning 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  small  minority  who  wished 

ec  the  organization  assume  trade-regulatory  features. 
In  the  Grand  Sessions  held  in  1883  and  1884  resolutions 

<  introduced  recommending  rike  clause  "  be 

adopted.  By  the  \  sentiment  had  be- 

•  »  strong  that   >«»mc  of  the  coi  c  members 
urged  a  law  stipulating  that  any  j>erM»n  iiv 

solution  favoring  strikes  sh«»uld  immediately  be  expc'. 

lowever,  of  1885  and  1886.  * 
or  of  a  strike  clause  grt  ips  and  bounds. 

the  Grand  Chief  Cor  -sorrowfully 

•hat  "the  numlxT  «.f  those  in   favor  of  making  a 
:ige  iii  the  principles  ot"  the  Order  has  been  steadily 
increasing." 

The  Mtuation  l>ecame  acute,  when,  in   1885  dissatisfied 
.diictors  t>i"  the  \\e-t  and  soutlnv  ctl  the  Brother- 

hood oi  -.11  organization  founded  pri- 

•ike  basi>.     Thenceforth  the  Order  ha 
,r   its  c  lr<^r  five  -od  the 

of  the  other  railway  brotherhoods, 

and   internal  discontent   that    wa<   no  thing  short  of  civil 
e  in  1890.  when  after  a  tumultuous 
the  Order  adopted  a  "  prot  nd  took 

its  place  among  the  trade  organizations  of  the  day.1 

.-dims*.  1891.  pp. 
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Two  changes  remained  to  be  made,  however,  before  the 
•cctive  policy  became  really  effective.  Definite  in a- 
chinery  had  to  be  installed  for  inaugurating,  conducting 
and  "  calling  off"  strikes,  and  some  plan  had  to  be  devised 
for  assisting  members  "  out  on  strike,"  so  that  the  rail- 
roads could  not  starve  them  into  submission.  Provision 
for  both  these  contingencies  was  made  in  1891. 

In  case  of  a  strike  the  President  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive (usually  a  vice-president)  is  the  recognized  leader. 
Working  directly  under  him  is  the  General  Committee  of 
Adjustment  of  the  road  involved.  No  strike  can  be  called 
until  the  proposition  has  first  been  submitted  to  all  mem- 
bers on  the  road  affected,  and  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Any  member  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  obey  the  strike 
order  may,  upon  conviction,  be  expelled.  The  strike  may 
be  terminated  whenever  the  President  and  Committee  of 
Adjustment  deem  advisable. 

To  protect  the  men  on  strike  the  Order  created  a 
"  strike "  or  protective  fund.  This  is  a  sum  of  money 
kept  constantly  on  hand  out  of  which  striking  members 
may  be  paid.  At  first  the  maximum  limit  of  the  fund  \ 
set  at  $100,000.  In  1907  the  amount  was  doubled,  and 
in  1911  it  was  increased  $500,000.  The  money  is  raised 
by  direct  assessment  on  each  member.  Benefits  are  paid 
from  the  beginning  of  a  strike  but  not  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  months  unless  payments  for  a  longer  period  are 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  no  case  will  pay- 
ments exceed  a  period  of  six  months.  Members  on  strike 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50.00  per  month. 

In  actual  practice  the  power  to  strike  has  been  used 
sparingly.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  two 
causes:  first,  the  leaders  have  shown  no  inclination  to  re- 
sort to  extreme  measures  until  convinced  that  their  de- 
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«1  was  JIM.'  and,  second,  the  mere  fact  ttut  the  order 
has  had  power  to  call  a  strike  has  proved  sufficient  in  many 
cases  to  insure  a  careful  consideration  of  their  requests. 
Although  members  have  been  "polled"  at  various  times. 
and  all  preparations  m.  leclaring  a  strike  on  a  mo- 

ce  on  all  the  railroatls  in  the   I'nited 


Canada  and  Mexico,  the  official  call  has  been  issued  but      / 

hree  years  from  1890  to  1913   // 
i  the  brotherhood  has  approved  of  strike*. 
Of  these  struggles  the  Order  has  regarded  two  as  un- 
rssful:  three  as  only  partly  successful;  and  seven  as 
he  causes  range  all  the  way  from  the 
1  of  a  member  it  canst-      to  a  refusal  to 

grant  higher  wages.     The  total  cost  to  the  brotherhood  of 

1  figures  has  been  $230.000. 

The  duration  of  the  strikes  has  varied  all  the  way  from 

ty-four  hours  to  several  weeks.     It  has  been  impos- 

to  compute  the  total  number  of  days  lost  or  the 

.ige  time  of  each  struggle,  for  the  reason  that  in  some 

case  .as  not  been  officially  terminated  until 

long  after   it  has  practically  ceased.     For  instance,  the 

1  The  attitude  of  present  officials  of  the  Order  toward  the  use  of  the 
strike  is  well  set  forth  in  a  speech  made  by  President  Garretson  m 
Grand  Division.  1913.  In  opposing  a  measure  which  he  believed 
might  lead  to  the  increased  use  of  the  strike  he  said  in  part :  "  Never 
make  it  easier  to  strike.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  my 


<s  are  the  weapon  we  have  >  1.  t»ut  we  have  never  struck 

•hat  we  did  not  leave  the  dead  on  the  field,  and  we  aever  wOL 
Industrial  war   is  just   like  material  war.    No  matter  bow 
the  >erc  is  always  the  h-t  of  dead,  wounded  and 

published  after  it.  And  in  the  years  I  have  dealt  with  these 
tions.  I  have  always  believed  the  right  lime  to  settle  a  strike  was 
before  it  was  put  on.  And  I  have  been  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
pt  honor  to  bring  about  such  a  setttemes*  And  1 
say  to  you.  don't  put  in  the  hands  of  your  present  officers  nor  of  any 
men  who  may  succeed  them,  greater  power  to  make  trouble  than 
they  have  at  the  present  time.**  Proceedings.  1OJJ.  p.  860. 
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strike  on  the  National  lines  of  Mexico,  declared  in  1912, 
is  officially  orce,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

;:i\t>lved  left  the  country  soon  after  the  contest 
began. 

h  of  the  twelve  struggles  was  confined  to  a  single 
system,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  occurred  on  the 
smaller  railroads  of  the  country.  The  only  one  which 
threatened  to  effect  any  considerable  extent  of  territory  was 
the  Grand  Trunk  strike  of  1910,  which  included  not  only 
the  trunk  line,  but  subsidiary  properties  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  all  but  one  of  the  contests  the 
conductors  declared  the  strike  in  conjunction  with  one  or 
more  of  the  other  railway  brotherhoods. 

Appendix  E  contains  a  list  of  the  strikes  in  which  the  Or- 
der participated,  together  with  the  dates,  stated  causes,  names 
of  roads,  organizations  involved,  and  the  result  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  men.  It  will  be  seen  that  five  took  place 
prior  to  1907,  the  year  in  which  the  Erdman  act  came  into 
general  use.  While  the  Order  has  also  struck  seven  times 
since  then,  eleven  controversies,  in  which  it  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  strike,  have  been  settled  under  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  law.  Consequently,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  government  intervention  has  averted  at  least 
fifty  percent  of  the  probable  strikes  involving  the  Order. 


CHAPTER  IX 
LEGISLATION 

already  suggested,  in  addition  to  the  method  of  col- 

ve  bargaining  the  Order  for  many  years  has  worked 

ade  regulations  by  means  of  legislation,  both 

te  and  na  ch  legislation  has  been  sought  upon 

two  K  -it  the  conductor,  in  a  very  true 

is  a  guardian  of  public  welfare,  and  just  as  higher 

e  been  demanded  of  the  railroads  because  of  this  guar- 

iship.  so  also  the  Order  has  asked  for  public  support  in 

securing  shorter  hours  of  service,  protection  from  acti- 

iul  general  regulations  favorable  to  railway  labor. 

Second,  the  union  has  repeatedly  urged  regulatory  measures 

wholly  ujKin  the  ground  of  public  expediency. 

The  idea  of  obtaining  government  assistance  appears 

iave  first  occurred  to  the  Order  in  1879.     At  that  time 

officers  were  much  interested  in  a  scheme  to  have  all 

engineers  and  com!  >ed  by  the  federal  govern- 

1  The  advantages  of  legislation  as  a  trade- regulatory  meaaort 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  When  an  act  is  thus  passed  it  is  im- 
mediately invested  with  all  the  power  of  statutory  law. 
wide  in  extent  (if  a  congressional  act),  thus  applying  to  all 
and  employees  in  the  trade  or  occupation.  Such  a 
has  the  support  of  public  opinion,  and  the  work  of 
falls,  not  upon  the  union  or  the  employers,  bat 
mem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  kg] 
ever  be  used  successfully  unless  the  following 
The  union  must  be  strong  and  well  advanced  in 
negotiate  here  must  be  a  pronounce 

measure;  or  (3)  the  act  itself  must  be  of  such  a 
to  public  sympathy  or  imagination. 

"51  "5 
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ment,  as  are  pilots  on  vessels,  before  being  permitted  to 
engage  in  their  work.  Some  of  the  Grand  Officers  believed 
that  public  support  for  such  a  law  could  be  secured. 
Jt  would  only  be  necessary,  they  said,  to  point  out 
that  the  measure  would  insure  greater  public  safety  «m 
us.  The  manner  in  which  they  arrived  at  their  con- 
conclusion  was  as  follows:  A  license  that  provided  for  a 
given  degree  of  competency  before  employment  was  se- 
cured, and  omiinuity  of  employment  afterwards, 
would  necessarily  attract  a  better  grade  of  men  into  the 
train  service,  which  in  turn  would  result  in  more  effiY 
operation  of  trains.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  framers  of 
the  measure  hoped  that  by  means  of  license  boards  (to 
be  composed  of  experienced  engineers  and  conductors)  so 
to  regulate  the  available  supply  of  men  legally  qualified  to 
fill  positions  that  the  railroads  would  virtually  find  it  im- 
possible to  dismiss  either  engineers  or  conductors  upon  a 
"  wholesale  basis,"  thus  preventing  a  lockout  by  employers. 

Members  of  the  Order  were  urged  to  influence  their 
congressmen  to  support  a  license  law.1  This  unorganized 
work  proved  inadequate,  however,  and  in  1887  a  legislative 
committee  was  appointed  which  drafted  a  bill  embodying 
the  fundamental  features  desired,2  and  succeeded  in  having 
it  introduced  into  Congress,  and  the  committee  itself  went 
to  Washington  and  worked  in  support  of  the  measure. 
Congress,  however,  showed  no  particular  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  after  several  futile  attempts  to  secure  passage 
of  the  act,  the  committee  gave  up  discouraged. 

Practically  nothing  further  in  the  field  of  legislation  was 
attempted  until  the  early  nineties,  when  the  idea  of 
protecting  the  traveling  public  by  means  of  legal  enact- 
ments began  to  attract  general  attention.  Seizing  upon  this 

1  Proceedings,  1885,  p.  786. 

f  President's  Monthly  Circular,  July  I,  1887. 
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opj>  ttcd  a  movement  both  tut*  and 

>nal  for  "  safety  laws."     In  1896  provision  was  made 
for  the  creation  of  state  legislative  committees,  whose  duty 
I  be  to  attend  sessions  of  the  state  legislatures,  in- 
ig  measures  favorable  to  railway  labor  and  oppot- 
those  inimical  to  its  interests.1 
\t    the   same  time   the   <iraml   Officers  began   t 

-s   in   national   legislat.  jucntly   ap- 

pearing   before    the    Interstate    Commerce   Commission9 

;£Tcssional  committee*  to  urge  the  adoption  of  laws 

compelling  the  installation  of  safety  devices  by  the  rail- 

roads.     In    1897*   the  Order   joined   the  other  railway 

•ntainintf  a  paid  represei  Wasb- 

•n  during  the  congressional  sessions,  who  was  virtually 

a  paid  lobbyist  spending  his  entire  time  working  on  legis* 

e  matters.     He  not  only  seeks  legislation   favorable 

ic  l>r<  >therhoods  but  gives  much  laws  affect- 

ing labor  as  a  whole. 

ig  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  just  what 

the  Order  has  actually  accomplished  in  the  field  of  legi&la- 

three  difficulties  are  encountered.  the  records 


1  For  many  years  the  Proceedings  have  been  full  of  1 
against  the  railroads  because  it  was  alleged  they  tually 

pelled  conductors  to  appear  before  legislative  i:ommitt<M  in 
of  measures  which  were  designed  solely  to  aid  the  railroads.    Often 

.•  compelled  to  testify  against  the  very  bills  that  were 
I  by  the  Order  itself.    It  is  now  an  offense  paniitiahie  by 
missal  for  a  member  to  oppose  a  measure  that  has  received 
sanction  by  the  union. 

•  It  is  the  belief  of  President  Garretson  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  presenting  evidence  and  arguments  at  hearings  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Appearing  before  the  Commissioci  was 
a  favorite  plan  of  former  Grand  Chief  Conductor  Clark,  and  it  is  not 

cance  as  to  his  influence  that  he 
from  the  office  of  grand  chief  conductor  to  accept  a 
Commission. 

1  Proceedings.  1807,  pp.  9-40, 
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contain  very  little  data  relative  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittees. Second,  in  practically  all  important  matters  the 
Order  has  cooperated  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  rail- 
way brotherhoods,  and,  third,  even  when  the  work  of  the 
brotherhoods  can  be  closely  traced,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  gauge  accurately  how  much  influence  the  unions  really 
exerted.  It  has  seemed  wiser,  therefore,  merely  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  more  important  measures  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brotherhoods  has  been  strongly  felt.  Among 
the  national  laws  are  the  Safety  Appliance  acts,  first 
passed  in  1893  *  and  since  modified  from  time  to  time, 
stipulating  that  all  cars  be  equipped  with  air  brakes  and 
patent  couplers;  the  Erdman  act  of  1898?  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Newlands  act  of  1913,  providing  for  mediation 
and  voluntary  arbitration  in  railway  disputes;  the  Hours 
of  Service  act  of  1907,*  which  limits  the  time  for  con- 
tinuous employment  of  railway  employees  in  train  service; 
and  the  Employers'  Liability  law  of  1908,  which  permits 
a  railway  employee  to  recover  damages  from  the  company 
when  injured,  provided  it  can  be  proved  that  the  injury 
was  caused  either  by  negligence  of  the  company  or  one  of 
its  employees. 

Other  questions  to  which  the  unions  have  given  much  at- 
tention include  laws  providing  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion,4 industrial  insurance  and  the  adoption  of  standard 
signals  in  railway  service. 

1  Proceedings,  1893,  pp.  9-67. 

*  Bulletin  Bureau  of  Labor,  no.  98,  January,  1912,  pp.  58-61. 

*  Proceedings,  1907,  pp.  48-76. 

*  The  question  of  a  Federal  compensation  bill  was  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  session  of  1913.  The  Grand  Division  appeared  to  be 
about  evenly  divided  on  the  question.  Many  favored  the  passage  of 
«uch  a  measure,  while  others  preferred  the  employers'  liability  law. 
President  Garretson  strongly  favored  a  compensatory  measure,  assert- 
ing that  in  the  majority  of  cases  injured  employees  lost  their  cases 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  brotherhoods  have  constantly  op- 
posed all  measures  looking  toward  compulsory  arbitration, 
more  liberal  immigration  laws,  the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  to  labor  organizations,  and  many  other 
acts,  the  effects  of  which  would  in  any  way  be  unfriendly 
to  the  cause  of  labor. 

the  Grand  Session  in  1913  two  measures  were 
passed  to  strengthen  the  work  of  legislation.  The  or- 
ganization of  state  legislative  committees  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  each  state  Heretofore,  the  matter  had  been 
purely  optional.  Second,  a  national  legislative  committee 
was  created.  The  latter  committee  is  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  president  of  the  Order.  It  is  believed  by 
members  that  tlu-<r  t\\<>  art*  will  give  greater  impetus  to  the 
work  of  legislation. 


in  the  courts,  and  even  when  recovery  was  made  the  balk  of  the 

went  to  the  lawyers  who  conducted  the  case.    The  Order  finally  voted 

in    favor   of   the  passage  of   a  national   law  which   would   lea- 

il  with  the  employee  as  to  whether  he  should  accept  the 
of  compensatory  provisions  or  recover  by  suit  as 
the  employers'  liability  act. 


PART  III 
BENEFICIARY  FEATURES 


CHAPTER  X 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 

THERE  arc  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Order 
was  founded  as  a  beneficiary  organization.     To  form  an 
association  that  \\ill  "protect  ourselves  and  our  families      / 
in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death  "  was  the  object  set    / 
forth  in  the  call  for  a  national  convention  in  1868.'     The 
leaders  never  lost  sight  of  this  purpose,  and  the  fact 
that  it  received  constant  emphasis  for  over  twenty  years 
to  the  exclusion  of  trade  policies  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
its  paramount  importance. 

The  plan  of  benefits  adopted  by  the  conductors  embodied 
two  tlistiiu-t  features:  care  for  the  sick  and  temporarily 
injured,  furnished  by  the  local  lodges;  and  support  by  the 
national  organization  of  persons  left  dependent  through  the 
death  or  permanent  disability  of  members. 

It  was  believed  that  the  requirements  for  national  bene- 
fits could  best  be  met  by  establishing  a  mutual  life-insur- 
ance association.     Accordingly,  the  constitutional  conven- 
at  Columbus,  in  November.  1868.  made  provision  for 
such  a  company.     It  will  be  recalled  that  at  this  time  there 
was  but  one  labor  organization  in  the  t'nited  States  which 
entered  upon  an  undertaking  of  this  nature      The  year 
ous  (1867)  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Footboard  had 
introduced  a  crude*  plan  of  life  insurance.     Thus  with 

1  Preface  to  Procttdimgs.  vol.  i. 

'  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenter*  and  Joiners 
funeral  benefits  in   1860.  but  tacit  benefits  were  not 
proj 
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virtually  no  model  to  follow  and  with  very  little  under- 
standing of  the  principles  underlying  insurance,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  proposals  first  adopted  by  the  conductors 
were  ill-defined  in  the  extreme.  The  whole  scheme  was 
confined  to  one  short  article  of  lour  brief  sections.  Mem- 
bership in  the  association  was  to  be  separate  from  mem- 
bership in  the  union.  The  chief  provision  was  that  upon 
the  death  or  permanent  disability  of  any  member  an  assess- 
ment of  $1.00  should  be  levied  upon  all  members,  the  pro- 
ceeds thus  received  to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased 
or  to  the  disabled  conductor. 

No  members  apparently  ever  enrolled  and  the  next  year 
the  "  Cruzen  amendments  "  were  proposed.1  These  are  of 
interest  chiefly  because  they  sought  to  make  insurance 
compulsory  for  every  member  of  the  union  and  because 
they  contained  a  tentative  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
reserve  fund.  The  amendments,  however,  were  not 
adopted. 

I'ndaunted  by  these  two  failures,  the  Grand  Division 
in  1870  appointed  a  committee  to  "  draft  a  plan  of  in- 
surance." With  characteristic  vigor  this  committee  took 
up  its  task.  Within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  a  plan 
had  been  formulated  and  reported  back  to  the  Grand 
Division,  and  the  Mutual  Insurance  Association  of  the 
Conductors'  Union  was  established.2 

The  organization  thus  summarily  created  contained  the 
general  features  of  the  two  preceding  schemes.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  brotherhood  could  take  out  a  policy  by  simply 
making  application  and  paying  $1.25,  of  which  $1.00  v/as 
held  in  trust  to  meet  the  first  assessment  and  $0.25  went 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  association.  Although 

1  Proceedings,  1869,  p.  36. 
*  Ibid.,  1870,  p.  48. 
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organized  under  a  separate  title,  the  only  officers  were  the 
secretary  of  the  national  union,  who  was  the  official  bead 

of  the  insurance  company,1  and  the  secretaries  of  the  sub- 

sions,  who  acted  as  its  local  secretaries. 
il  statistics,  reserve  funds,  regular  premiums, 

ions  common  t<-  the  ordinary 

surance  company  were  ignored.     The  plan  was  thus  one 
nnple  assessment,  ill  fitted  to  weather  the  storm  in  years 
of  heavy  mortal 

The  association  began  business  in  November,  1870.'    Be- 
fore long  three  difficulties  were  encountered :  <  i  »  the 
ductors  refused  to  join  the  association  the 

•i  significant;  and  (3)  the  forfeiting  of  policies 
proportionately  very  large.     During  the  first  yean 
only  48  certificates  were  issued.     Later,  although  the  esti- 
mated membership  of  the  union  was  i.ooo.  enrollment  in 
the  ce  association  was  only  68.     The  hijjh  water 

ed  during  the  first  ten  years  was  in  1874  when 
156  policies  were  outstanding.     Three  years  later  mem- 
hi])  had  fallen  t<>  51,     At  the  annual  session  in  1878 
-ion  relative  to  abandoning  the  pro- 
ject altogether.     In  1881  the  membership  was  155  out  of 
a  possible  1,400. 

a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  conductors  to 

the  amounts  paid  in  death  benefits  were  mere  pittances. 

One  p<  is  paid  in   1870.  another  of  equal 

amount  in  1873.  and  the  total  sum  paid  from  1870  to  1880 

is  $586,  an  average  benefit  of  $73.     As  freewill  oflfer- 


1  The  organization  which  had  charge  of  the  insuriaet 
known  as  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors'  Mutual  Life 
of   North   America,  until    1887  when  it  was  changed  to  d 
Benefit  Department  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductor*  of  Notth 
America. 

1  The  year  following  it  was  provided  that  the  maximum  policy  to  be 
paid  by  the  association  should  be  $2.000, 
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ings  in  times  of  distress  such  amounts  might  be  regarded 
with  favor;  but  as  benefits  paid  by  an  insurance  company 
they  could  scarcely  excite  anything  but  derision. 

Not  less  disappointing  was  the  large  number  of  forfeited 
policies.  Membership  would  rise  steadily  enough  until  an 
assessment  was  due,  when  there  would  be  a  sudden  shrink- 
age, sometimes  reducing  the  membership  from  100  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  This  constant  fluctuation  not  only  under- 
mined what  little  business  standing  the  association  had,  but 
it  was  manifestly  unjust  to  the  holder  of  a  matured  policy. 
For  example,  a  Mrs.  D.  A.  Ritchie  in  1881  held  a  matured 
policy  of  her  husband;  the  benefit  should  have  been  $155, 
but  42  members  defaulted. 

At  first  the  union  did  not  appear  to  be  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  apparent  backwardness  of  the  insurance  feature. 
All  seemed  to  believe  that  conditions  would  soon  right 
themselves — an  optimism  revealed  in  the  public  utterances 
of  the  grand  officers.  In  1873, tne  Grand  Chief  Conductor 
assured  the  members  "  if  you  will  but  return  home  with 
a  firm  resolve,  before  the  coming  of  the  I7th  annual  session 
we  will  see  more  than  2,000  members  enrolled."  l  Gradu- 
ally, however,  this  spirit  was  superseded  by  one  of  anxiety. 
The  Grand  Division  frequently  directed  the  local  secretaries 
to  use  every  effort  to  increase  membership,  and  impassioned 
pleas  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  plan  became  commonplace. 

Slowly  a  feeling  gained  headway  that  the  methods  of 
the  association  were  faulty.  In  1880  the  Grand  Chief 
Conductor  wrote :  "  The  lawrs  are  defective  in  many  in- 
stances and  I  most  urgently  request  your  honorable  body 
to  give  them  a  searching  and  thorough  revision."  A  year 
later  the  executive  reported  "  our  insurance  is  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  and  a  complete  revision  can  no 

1  Proceedings,  1873,  pp.  572-73. 
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longer  be  postponed,  if  we  keep  it  from  going  to  pieces 

Forced  into  action  by  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
the  Grand  I  >i vision  appointed  a  revision  cot  Some 

idea  of  the  thoroughness  v  ch  these  men  did  t 

k  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  place  of  the 
half-dozen  meagre  provisions  with  a  few  patched  amend- 
mci  .:  they  had  been  given  to  revise,  the  committee 

reported  to  the  Grand  Division  a  set  of  well-codified  in- 
surance laws  comprising  twenty  six  articles.      Provisions 
e  clarified ;  laws  relating  to  assessments, 
blanks.  had 

been  barely  mentioned  in  the  original  draft,  were  amplified 

The  plan  of  managing  the  association  was  also  changed. 
General  supervisory  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  committee,  which  was  to  approve  all  claims,  and 
asc  of  dispute  its  decision  was  to  supersede  that  of  the 
Grand  Recording  Secretary.  It  inspected  the  books,  made 
reports,  and  carried  on  the  general  advisory  work  of  the 
association  in  much  the  iiat  a  board  of  directors 

supervises  the  business  of  a  corporation. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  remedy  the  forfeiture  of 
policies.     The  revised  laws  pr-  each  application 

for  member  uld  be  acco  i  $-'.50. 

of  which  fifty  cents  went  toward  the  expense  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  two  dollars  was  held  in  trust  to  pay  death 
claims.  It  was  hoped  that  by  thus  providing  for  two  as- 
scs-  in  advance  the  temptation  to  allow  policies  to 

lapse  would  be  overcome. 

:..>uKh  the  revised  statutes  went  into  effect  January  I, 

1882.  the  association  showed  no  increased  signs  of  acti 

until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Division  in  the  fol- 

ng  fall.    Then  a  remarkable  development  began.    From 

October.  1882.  to  October.  1883.  membership  rose  from 
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147  to  504. '  A  year  later  the  enrollment  reached  1,200 
and  the  president  announced  that  the  union  had  one  of  the 
largest  conductors'  insurance  association  in  the  United 
States.  In  1885,  2,700  certificates  were  in  force  and  the 
executive  was  able  to  report  "  the  association  now  stands 
preeminently  the  largest,  and  we  believe  the  best,  of  its 
class.  In  1888,  4,685  members  were  enrolled. 

The  amount  paid  in  benefits  showed  a  response  to  tin- 
changed  conditions.  From  two  insignificant  payments  of 
$35  each  in  1882  the  benefits  rose  to  six  of  $283  each  in 
1883;  to  six  of  approximately  $1,000  each  in  1884;  and 
the  next  year  claims  were  paid  of  $2,000  each — the 
maximum  limit  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  Benefit  De- 
partment. It  was  evident  that  the  insurance  association 
had  at  last  entered  upon  a  period  of  real  usefulness. 

In  accounting  for  this  sudden  growth  two  explanations 
may  be  advanced.  Some  view  the  expansion  entirely  as 
a  result  of  the  revision  of  1881.  The  conductors,  them- 
selves, are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  insurance  de- 
partment did  not  become  "really  operative"  until  1881. 
The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1908,  goes  so  far  as  actually  to  set  the  date  of 
organization  as  1882. 

While  the  writer  wishes  to  give  ample  credit  to  the 
thorough  revision  made,  he  cart  see  no  reason  for  ignoring 
the  twelve  years  of  experimentation  which  preceded.  The 
insurance  association  had  a  small  beginning,  just  as  other 
departments  of  the  union  which  are  now  strong  were  once 
weak  and  struggling.  The  writer  believes  the  true  ex- 

1  The  greater  part  of  the  statistical  information  given  in  this  chapter 
was  taken  directly  from  the  records  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  at  National  Headquarters.  As  citations  to  those  records 
would  prove  unsatisfactory,  comparatively  few  references  have  been 
inserted  in  the  footnotes  of  this  chapter. 
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planation  is  to  be  found  in  the  changing  circumstances  which 
surrounded  the  conductors  from  1870  to  1880.  A  few  of 
these  may  be  briefly  noted. 

In  the  first  place  the  period  from  1870  to  1880  was  one 
of  excessive  competition  between  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies. Just  as  in  the  days  prior  to  1835  unsound  banks 
multiplied  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  so  during  the 
period  follou  ML:  the  Civil  War  private  mutual  insurance  / 
assoc  i  unrestrained  by  state  or  national  laws,  sprang// 

tip  with  mushroom  rapidity.  The  brilliant  futures  pictured 
by  many  01  ppealed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  con- 

ductors, uninitiated  in  the  intricacies  of  "  high  finance," 
so  that  the  field  of  railroad  insurance  was  already  pre- 
empt ed  when  the  Order  came  on  the  scene. 

Kurthennore.  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Order  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  starting 
i  a  large  membership — so  essential  to  provide  an  at- 
tractive benefit,  based  on  an  assessment  of  only  one  dollar 
person.     Thus  we  see  the  association  beginning  busi- 
with  but  48  members,  which  meant  that  in  case  of 
death  the  face  of  a  policy  would  amount  only  to  $48,  al- 
though  the  premiums   paid    were  as  large  as   those   in 
similar  companies  paying  policies  of  $1000  or  more. 
G  ith  such  a  beginning  the  opening  years  of  the 

os  Railroad  Conductors  nsurance  Com- 

ly,  a  i  managed  association.     It  began  business 

1868.     Three  years  later  it  had  a  membership  of  4,000 
was  paying  benefits  of  $2,500  each.1     The  explanation 
its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  >t  commence  to 

benefits  until  it  had  attained  a  membership  of  appro*  i- 
ly  i,ooo.     Thus  from  the  very  beginning  its  policies 

•Annual   Report  of   President  of  U.   S.   R.  R.  Conductors'   Life 
ice  Co.  published  in  Locomotn*  Engmtft's  Jomnri. 
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:e  so  attractive  as  to  work  automatically  in  securing  a 
still  higher  membership. 

thcr  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  early  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Order  was  the  condition  of  chaos  which  was 
,  allowed  to  exist  within  its  very  borders.  Scarcely  had  the 
plan  of  national  insurance  been  proposed  before  some  of 
/  the  subordinate  divisions  conceived  the  idea  of  starting 
insurance  associations  of  their  own.  The  idea  proved 
popular  and  soon  every  subordinate  division  of  import 
was  conducting  its  own  mutual  life-insurance  association 
As  a  result  the  source  of  membership  for  the  national  >r- 
ganization  was  effectually  shut  off.  This  condition  existed 
until  1877  when  the  Grand  Division  forbade  subordinate 
unions  to  operate  local  associations. 

Although  the  Conductors  had  to  learn  by  sad  experience 
the  business  principles  upon  which  mutual  insurance  is 
based,  yet  no  one  can  read  the  record  of  their  struggle 
from  1874  to  1882  without  being  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  possessed  an  advantage  which  no  amount  of 
finely  adjusted  business  organization  could  give  to  a  private 
concern.  The  union  was  more  than  a  mere  labor  organi- 
zation. It  was  more  than  an  insurance  association.  It  was 
a  fraternity.  And  gradually  that  vague,  indefinite  thing 
called  fraternalism  began  to  assert  itself.  More  and  more 
individual  members  began  to  look  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  own  particular  needs  and  observe  "  the  good  of  the 
whole  order."  The  desires  of  subordinate  lodges  gave 
way  to  the  wishes  of  the  Grand  Division.  When  this 
spirit  had  permeated  the  union  the  battle  for  mutual  in- 
surance was  won. 

The  prosperity  which  followed  the  revision  of  1881  put 
an  end  to  all  fear  among  the  Conductors  as  to  their  ability 
to  conduct  a  system  of  life  insurance.  Henceforth  their 
efforts  were  directed  toward  adjusting  the  plan  to  their 
peculiar  needs. 
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As  money  gradually  accumulated  in  the  treasury,  two 

nges  were  decided  upon.     Assessment*  were  deferred 

the  funds  already  paid  in  shou!  and  the 

unt  .-I  tlu-  death  U  .*  arbitrardy  increased  from 

$2.000  to  $2,500. 

e  chants   urre  scarcely  made  before  the  unex- 
pect  «-m-d:  the  boom  in  membership  suddenly  col- 

lapsed.    From  1887  to  1890  the  number  actually  decreased. 

•tit  in  death  benefit*,  however,  con- 

>  rise— from  $n 7.000  in  1887  to  $157.000  in  1890. 

premiums  were  raised  from  $12.00  per  $1.000 

of  insurance  in   1887  to  $14.40  in   1888  and  :  40 

in  1890. 

The  whole  -  ;ie  of  extreme  jr  The 

Conductors  were  facing  the  same  condition  that  was  prov- 
ing fatal  to  many  other  fraternal  insurance  societies  where 
U  declining  while  premiums,  due  to  a  grow- 
ing death  rate,  were  continually  growing  larger.  If  the 
Benefit  Departmeir  t  was  evident  that 

some  plan  must  be  adopted  whereby  the  decrease  in  mem- 
bership could  be  stopped  and  the  payment  of  premiums 
injured. 

Fortunately  the  Order  had  command  a  mo- 

feet  jKm  for  iply 

provided  that  thereafter  every  person  who  joined  the  Order 
must  take  out  a  |x»lu-y  in  the  Mutual  Benefit  Department 
unless  ineligible  by  reason  of  age  or  other  specified  dis- 
ability. This  compulsory  feature  at  once  checked  the  fall- 
ing membership  and  made  the  premiums  collectible  as  regu- 
lar dues  of  the  Orel 

»  other  important  changes  were  also  made.     First, 

$2,500  policy  was  discontinued.     In  its  place  three  kinds 

of  policies,  known  as  Series  A,  B  and  C.  were  adopted.* 

1  In  1913  series  "A  A**  paying  •  benefit  of  $1.500  was  adopted. 
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NUMB!*  OP  CLAIMS  PAID  BY  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  DEPARTMENT,  1868-1913 


Year 

Number 
of  Claims 

Year 

Number 

1868-1870  .  . 

1892*  .  • 

IO7 

1871  . 

i 

i  So  ;.  . 

1W/ 

I  17 

'2'1  

i 

1XyJ 

iK'M  .  . 

J  J/ 
170 

I07i  
187*  .,          

8gc 

ici 

•  0/3  «  « 

IS«(... 

ISo 

2 

is.r 

IQI 

\l]l  

!£$  

•V* 
21C 

I 

l,S,,n.  . 

2\l 

1:4  ;::;  ;:;:;:::; 

I 

"    ;  ' 

*jo 
2C7 

1870  .  , 

*.)/ 

?oo 

io/y  . 

ig&o  

2 

KXD2  

"1QA 

iSSl 

2 

I  (j'x  "" 

7C  I 

l8S2 

2 

•ir^J  

I  'K'  1 

JJ* 
All 

iVS^ 

6 

I^U^  

'tJ1 

4.21 

IttJ 

6 

•^"s  

^*J 
4.27 

J^Sc 

22 

4CO 

886  

IQ 

IOO8.  •                          

^3V 

472 

887  .. 

•y 
to 

IQOO  

477 

888  

6? 

IQIO  

626 

BSfl 

61 

IQI  I 

CAA 

Rm 

61 

IQI  2 

Si 

°y  
1801  . 

66 

*y*^  

587 

3"/ 

Series  A  paid  a  benefit  of  $1,000,  Series  B  of  $2,000,  and 
Series  C  of  $3,000.  Eligibility  to  obtain  a  given  certificate 
was  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  applicant.  Thus,  mem- 
bers not  over  thirty-five  years  old  could  take  out  any  of 
the  three.  Members  over  thirty-five  but  not  over  forty-two 
e  eligible  to  Series  A  and  B  only.  Members  over  forty- 
two  and  not  over  fifty  were  entitled  to  Series  A  only.  No 
member  over  fifty  was  allowed  insurance.  Second,  the 
manner  of  paying  premiums  was  completely  altered.  In- 
stead of  an  assessment  whenever  a  death  occurred,  the 
amount  of  premium  was  determined  in  advance  for  a  year, 
and  was  made  payable  in  the  form  of  monthly  installments. 
Response  to  these  fundamental  changes  was  immediately 
noticeable.  Compulsory  membership  transformed  a  wan- 
ing enrollment  to  one  of  steady  increase.  The  issuance  of 
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three  classes  of  certificates  satisfied  the  demaiid  for  small, 
um,  and  comparatively  large  policies.     The  levying  of 

GmrAftATIVE  GtOWTH  Of  THE  Otl>tt  AKU  TNI  MVfVAI. 


1*68-1870 

I87i 
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1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
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«< 

1909 
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•a 


945 
i/>$° 
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".947 
»  3.^24 


»53 
«6 


ao.uo 
I9.8J7 
•9.737 
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10,697 
>50 

-S3 
SMM 


•7^99 
533 


?79 
764 


47.3J9 
^93 


,56 
114 

$•  (Oct.  i) 


3.933 


33  (D«c.  ji) 


lOBf 

I7^>3 
"9^57 


10.171 
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monthly  assessments  in  advance  enabled  the  conductor  to 
pay  in  amounts  best  suited  to  < ,  while  the 

modifications  all  combined  to  give  an  air  of  security  and 
permanency  to  the  Iran-actions  of  the  association 

Despite  the  years  of  panic,  membership  rose  steadily 
from  5,800  in  1891  to  20,000  in  1900,  over  30,000  in  1905 
and  over  40,000  in  1910.  In  December  1912,  the  member- 
ship was  44,052  out  of  a  possible  47. 

The  amount  paid  in  benefits  has  ho\\n  a  corresponding 
increase.  From  $153,000  in  1891  it  rose  to  $825,000  in 
1905,  and  to  $1,139,000  in  1911.  The  amount  of  the 
premium  was  changed  several  times  during  the  nineties. 
In  1899  it  was  fixed  at  $16  per  $1,000  of  insurance,  and 
it  has  not  been  altered  since  that  date. 

To  those  who  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Department  should  be  quoted  as  a  model  for  other  brother- 
hoods, the  revision  was  lacking  in  one  respect, — it  had  made 
no  definite  provision  for  a  reserve  fund.  The  idea  of 
setting  aside  a  sum  from  which  deficits  could  be  paid,  in 
the  minds  of  some  from  the  very  beginning,  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  proposed  "  Cruzen  Amendments  "  of  1870;  and 
set  forth  still  more  in  detail  in  the  proposed  "  Martin 
Amendments"  of  1882.  From  that  time  there  was  constant 
discussion  relative  to  such  a  fund,  but  not  until  1899  did 
sentiment  crystallize  sufficiently  to  allow  the  proposition  to 
be  carried.2  In  that  year  a  fund  of  $500,000  was  created, 
increased  to  $1,000,000  in  1905,  and  to  $1,500,000  in  1910. 
This  money  is  raised  by  direct  assessment,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  per  each  $  1,000  of  insurance  carried.  When  a  mem- 
ber has  made  twenty  such  payments  he  is  relieved  from 
further  assessments. 

1  The  members  of  the  union  who  did  not  hold  policies  were  made 
up  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  union  prior  to  1891  and  those  who, 
for  various  reasons,  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  out  policies. 

1  Proceedings,  1809,  pp.  486-7,  525. 
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.  CHAPTER  XI 
PRESENT  PLAN  OF  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Tin:  creation  of  a  reserve  fund  was  the  last  important 
change  made  in  the  insurance  scheme.  The  situation  to- 
day (1913)  may  be  said  to  be  substantially  as  follows. 
During  the  fifty-five  years  of  its  history  the  mutual  Benefit 
Department  has  paid  losses  on  8007  persons  aggregating 
over  $16,260,000.  Each  member  is  paying  $16  annually 
for  every  $1,000  of  insurance  carried.  The  "  death  rate  " 
(which  includes  permanent  disability)1  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  somewhat  less  than  $16.00.  Thus  the  total 
assessments  each  year  have  been  slightly  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  claims.  In  1908,  for  example,  the  as- 
sessment amounted  to  $1,066,725,  while  the  claims  totaled 
but  $942,000,  giving  an  excess  for  that  year  of  $124,725. 
The  total  surplus  in  the  mortuary  fund  on  December  31, 
1912,  was  $635,359  with  claims  of  97,  unpaid  or  pending. 
It  has  been  already  noted  that  since  1900  members  have 
paid  $1.00  per  $1,000  of  insurance  into  a  reserve  fund, 
amounting  on  December  31,  1913,  to  $1,143,481.30. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  is  seen  that  the  in- 
surance department  of  the  Order  is  substantially  different 
both  from  that  of  the  ordinary  fraternal  society,  and  from 
the  so-called  "  old  line  "  or  legal  reserve  insurance.  It  is 

1  According  to  the  Mutual  Benefit  Department  Law  total  disability 
includes:  (i)  loss  of  hand  by  amputation  at  or  above  wrist  joint; 
(2)  loss  of  foot  by  amputation  at  or  above  ankle  joint;  (3)  total  loss 
of  eyesight;  (4)  total  loss  of  hearing. 

136  [136 
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unlike  the  former  in  tlut  the  Conductors  now  have  a  posi- 
ms  of  keeping  up  the  membership  and  compelling 
;*ayment  of  premiums.     As  long  as  the  Order  continues 
to  prosper  as  a  trade  orga  .m.l  retain  the  com- 

pulsory provision,  t !  >  danger  of  decreasing  member- 

ship in  the  lii>uraiu-e  Department 


rt>  $1,000  or 


:•  m 


m  MUTUAL  Btxirrr  DtrAKnuirr. 
1897-1913 


0* 

1*0 


is,, 

1893. 


1895. 
[806 


•  , . 


1898. 
1899-1913 


i&oo 


On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  department  differs  materially  from  old  line 
or  legal  reserve  life  insurance.  The  former  is  essentially  a 
year  to  year  affair  premiums  are  collected  during 

each  year  in  an  amount  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  claims 
for  that  period.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  slate  is  wiped 
clean,  so  to  speak,  and  the  premiuins  for  the  following  year 
are  computed  to  meet  the  changed  conditions,  if  any.  in 
membership  and  age.  The  member's  premium  depends  not 
at  all  upon  his  age  on  joining  the  Order,  or  upon  his  at- 
ed  age  but  only  upon  the  average,  roughly  speaking,  of 
the  membership  during  the  particular  year  Tiuler  this 
plan  the  tendency  is  towards  increasing  the  premiums  from 
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year  to  year  for  all  the  members,  especially  if  new  members 
enter  the  department  at  higher  ages  as  time  goes  on.1 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  future,  except  through  the 
nominal  payment  of  one  dollar  per  thousand  of  insurance, 
as  noted  above,  and  this,  of  course,  is  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  In  legal  reserve  insurance,  the  nn 
ber's  premium  would  depend  upon  his  age  at  the  time  he 
entered  the  department,  ami  he  would  pay  the  same 
premium  throughout  his  life  regardless  of  the  membership 
of  the  department  or  of  the  ages  of  the  other  members. 

Under  the  department  method,  a  young  member  pays  a 
higher  premium  than  his  age  naturally  calls  for  and  later, 
although  he  may  pay  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  he  pays 
less  than  would  be  required  at  his  advanced  age.  In  legal 
reserve  insurance,  the  same  condition  exists,  except  that 
under  this  plan  his  rate  would  never  increase.  The  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two  is  this:  that  under  the  de- 
partment method,  the  excess  which  the  young  member  pays 
goes  each  year  towards  meeting  the  death  claims  of  the  old 
members,  who  during  that  year  paid  less  than  the  rates 
which  would  be  normal  at  their  ages;  under  legal  reserve 
insurance,  the  excess  which  the  younger  member  pays  is 
held  in  reserve  and  accumulated  at  interest  until  he  and  the 
surviving  members  of  his  class  reach  the  higher  ages  when 
the  deficits  are  met  from  this  reserve  fund  and  not  from 
the  contributions  of  the  young  members  in  the  Order  at  that 
time.  It  will  be  noted,  of  course,  that  under  this  method, 
there  is  always  a  fund  attaching  to  each  member's  policy 
which  he  would  have  a  right  to  claim  provided  he  ceased 
to  be  a  member  for  any  cause  other  than  death. 

There  are  four  grounds  on  which  the  plan  of  insurance 

1  As  suggested  elsewhere,  however,  under  normal  conditions  there  is 
an  average  membership  age  which  will  tend  to  remain  fairly  constant. 
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adversel  ,  it 

is  said  to  U  >urancc  is  conducted  in  con- 

n  and  fraternal  activities.     (2)  It 

doc>  runt   the  towlu  ilic   lui 

.1  heavy  bui  younger  members. 

It  is  subject  to  constant  increases  in  cost    These  ob- 

will  be  considered  somewhat  in  det 
Those  who  urv  irance  should 

i*-  o.ndiu-tol  :n  omjun.  :h  trade-union  and  fra- 

ih.it  the  fundamental  essential 

They  maintain  that  after  a 

i  has  paid  premiums  for  a  number  of  years  no  condition 
affcv  ty  of  his  receiving  the  full  amount 

should  be  allowed  to  exist.  There  are  two 
agencies  they  claim  which  may  detract  from  the  stability 
of  this  kind  of  insurance,  one  of  which  is  related  to  the 
trade  union  aspect  of  tl  ul  the  other  to  its  fra- 

ternal features.  Thus  a  prolonged  strike  might  deplete 
the  treasury  of  the  organization,  and  present  a  great  temp- 
»  the  Grand  i  >i\ -ision  to  appropriate  for  strike  pur- 
poses the  accumulated  funds  in  the  Benefit  Department 
The  long  list  of  failures  among  British  trade  societies,  in 
attempting  to  operate  insurance  in  connection  with  trade 
union  a«  gives  added  empha^  -m. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  spirit  ••:  i paternalism  exist- 


1  The  above  < ••  •»  confusing  to  the  extent  that  it 

entirely  separate  for  comparison:   (i)   the  Order's  plan  of 
aa  now  conducted ;  Durance  as  it  migki  be 

under  a  legal  reserve  plan,  and  (j)  commercial  insurance,  which  is, 
of  course,  legal  reserve  conducted  by  private  companies  for  com- 
mercial  Rain.  With  such  a  distinction,  plan  number  one  could  be 
compared  with  plan  number  two  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  noted.  Then  plan  number  two  could  be  compared  with  pUn 
number  three  and  points  of  strength  and  weakness  iswjhijiinl  Soch 
a  comparison,  however,  would  involve  minutiae  of  detail  that  have 
seemed  to  the  writer  quite  out  of  place  in  the  present  Monograph. 
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ing  in  the  Order  often  prevents  the  Insurance  Department 
from  being  conducted  on  a  business-like  basis.  Take,  for 
example,  so  fundamental  a  matter  as  physical  examinations 
as  a  requisite  for  membership  in  the  Insurance  Department. 
The  regulations  of  1870  made  no  mention  of  such  a  matter, 
the  Order  assuming  that  anyone  who  was  able  to  work  was 
a  good  risk.  In  1880,  however,  The  Grand  Chief  Con- 
ductor succeeded  in  having  a  requirement  for  medical  ex- 
amination inserted  in  all  insurance  applications.  Within 
years  we  find  that  same  official  urging  the  repeal  of  the 
law  l  upon  the  ground  that  "we,  a  band  of  brothers,  pledged 
to  give  aid  when  needed  regardless  of  insurance,  ought  not 
to  be  as  rigid  in  our  qualifications  for  membership  as  com- 
panies that  insure  to  make  money."  Opposition  to  medical 
examination  continued  strong  throughout  the  eighties  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  anti- fraternal  in  spirit. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  them, 
the  insurance  committee  of  1891  adopted  a  reasonably 
stringent  medical  examination.  The  reaction  was  pro- 
nounced and  vigorous.  The  committee  was  beseiged  with 
letters  protesting  against  the  action,  the  following  excerpt 
being  a  fair  sample : 2 

Now,  Billy,  this  form  of  insurance  application  is  a  big  bull- 
dozing fraud,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  what  the  Grand  Division 
desired.  While  the  law  gives  the  Insurance  Committee  full 
scope,  they  can  make  out  any  kind  of  a  form  they  desire. 
Now  what  we  like  is  when  three  brothers  who  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  ten  years  and  know  that  in  that  time  he 
has  not  been  laid  up  sick  for  ten  days,  when  la  grippe  and  all 
such  epidemics  are  around,  he  comes  pretty  near  being  a  fit 

1  Proceedings,  1882,  p.  520. 

1  The  conductors  could  now  do  away  with  medical  examinations,  and, 
provided  they  continued  to  take  in  only  young  men  in  active  service, 
their  rates  would  not  be  very  materially  increased. 
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subject  for  insurance.    I  made  out  an  application  and  refused 
to  answer  these  questions  and  W.  1  turned  it  to  me. 

Nov.  .idn'i  carried  one  of  the  old  certificates.  No.  724. 

May  4,   1884,  and  xrcn  delinquent  a  minui 

should  have  >aid  "  to  hell  with  the  O.  It  C  insurance."     1 

nsurance  Department  is  rotten  to  the  core. 

osts  about  $8,000  a  year  to  run  it  while  Mr.  Huntington 

>t  as  good  for  about  $3,000.    Too  damned  much 

goes  for  salaries  and  legal  expenses.    Billy,  I  shall  prepare  a 

roast  for  Toledo  as  it  is  outrageous  how  the  Ins.  Dept.  is  run. 

hold  all  concerned  responsible  for  such  a  state 

of  a  \Vhile  you  may  not  be  responsible  for  the  law  and 

prc  your  not  recognizing  reform  places  you  in  a 

responsible  position.    Am  in  At  health  and  trust  you  are  the 

same. 

This  same  tendency  to  let  the  spirit  of  fratcrnalism  stand 
in  the  way  of  good  business  methods  is  seen  in  the  allow- 
ance of  claims  by  the  Grand  Division.1    At  each  convention 
>ns  are  presented  which  technically  do  not  come 
within    the    insurance    regulations.      Perhaps   a   deceased 
her  allowed  his  policy  to  lapse  a  short  time  previous  to 
death,  or  perhaps  a  conductor  is  afflicted  with  a  particular 
kind  of  injury  that  does  not  come  within  the  specific  pro- 
of the  disability  The  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance compa             id  give  such  petitions  scanty  attention; 
but    the   Order    receives    them    all    with    sympathetic    in- 
terest     Whenever  a  plea  of  this  kind  is  made  upon  the 
floor  of  the  convention  the  response  is  almost  instantaneous, 
and  despite  the  ;              of  the  insurance  officers  and  with  a 
fine  disregard  for  the  business  side  of  the  matter,  the  Grand 
••>n  will  vote  to  pay  large  policies  which  legally 


1  This  criticism  cannot  properly  be  directed  agamtt  toe  SttB 

he  conductors,  rather  it  relates  specifically  to  UK  lootcam  wit* 
which  it  i*  sometimes  conducted. 
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h  payments  not  only  cripple  the 

of  the  association  but  create  a  spirit  of  irresponsibility 
among  members  who  feel  that,  even  though  they  are  negli- 
gent in  their  payments,  the  (.rand  Division  will  not  see 
r  families  sinfer.  The  conductors  point  to  such  acts 
with  pride,  as  exemplifying  their  fraternal  spirit. 

(2)  The  plan  of  insurance  is  said  to  be  fault?  in  that  it 
does    not    permit    members    to    provide    for    the    fui 
While  it  is  true  that  the  insurance  is  issued  under  a  con- 
tinuing contract,  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  temporary  affair. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  the  accounts  between  the  mem! 
and  the  Department  balance;  the  members  having  paid  the 
assessments  due  for  that  year  and  having  received   pro- 
tection during  the  year  of  a  value  substantially  equal  to 
their  total  assessments.     The  members  are  "  square  "  with 
the  department,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  department  is 
free  from  all  liability  to  them.     It  could  close  its  books  the 
next  day  and  members  would  properly  have  no  claim  against 
it  except  in  the  case  of  the  accumulated  surplus  of  the  re- 
serve and  mortuary  funds,  which  would  provide  only  a 
small  dividend  for  the  surviving  members. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  department  plan  of  insurance 
provides  for  no  accrued  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Order, 
corresponding,  for  example,  to  the  paid-up  or  surrender 
values  in  "old  line"  life  insurance.  Regular  insurance 
companies  collect  premiums  much  higher  than  $16  per 
$1,000,  and  the  excess  thus  obtained  (over  current  losses, 
expenses,  etc.)  is  held  to  accumulate.  Out  of  this  money 
the  paid-up  or  surrender  values  are  allowed,  each  member 
receiving  from  the  fund  a  sum  in  due  proportion  to  his  con- 
tribution. The  Order,  however,  collects  only  the  $16  and 
pays  practically  all  of  it  in  claims  the  same  year. 

(3)  The  plan  is  said  to  throw  an  unduly  heavy  burden 
upon  the  young  man.    That  is,  although  all  members,  young 
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and  old,  pay  $16  per  $i(ooo  of  insurance,  the  combined 

death  ai  r  members  undr  can  of 

age  is  from  $i<>  <*x>,  while  from  fifty  years 

to  seventy  it  increases  from  $16  to  about  $50  per  $1.000. 
and  al>  .&•  the  death   rate  advances  very 

lly       i  apparent  that  the  younger  members,  at 

are  paying  app:  tnore  than  their 

members  one-half  or  one-third  01   their 
share,  a  nly  a  fraction.     A  member  as  be 

grows  older  increase  his  insur- 

ant ;e  extra  btinicn  falls  largely  on  the 

younger  me- 
lt is  claimed  that  the  plan  is  subject  to  constant  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  individual,  since  the  amount  of  his 
premium  necessarily  tends  to  rise,  for  as  the  Insurance  De- 
partment gi  crage  age  of  its  members  increases, 
resulting  in  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  dea:  ider 
methods,  \vhere  the  living  pay  for  the  dead,  a  prem- 
ium enough  larger  to  cover  the  increased  death  rate  is  un- 
avoidable. As  indicative  of  this  general  situation  figures 
are  given  for  ti  1891  ami  PJIJ.  slum-ing  that  dur- 
ing the  intervening  eighteen  years  the  average  age  of  mem- 
bers in  i  i  ranee  Department  rose  from  J7 /J  to  43.8 
years. 
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With  reference  to  the  objections  noted  above: 

(i)  Those  who  favor  the  present  method  of  conducting 
insurance  are  always  eager  to  answer  objections.  For  in- 
stance, they  deny  the  danger  of  transacting  insurance  in 
conjunction  with  trade  union  and  fraternal  activities. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  funds  of  the 
Benefit  Department  are  always  kept  separate  from  those  of 
the  Order,  a  condition  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is 
sufficient  protection  they  claim  against  misappropriation  of 
funds. 

They  point  out  that,  even  in  case  of  an  emergency,  such 
as  a  prolonged  strike,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
the  Grand  Division  to  use  insurance  funds  unless  this  was 
the  desire  of  a  majority  of  members,  in  which  case,  it  is 
argued,  the  transaction  would  be  perfectly  valid,  on  the 
ground  that  the  members  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  see  fit 
with  their  money. 

The  conductors  also  declare  that  fraternal  features  are 
not  a  disadvantage  when  conducted  in  connection  with  in- 
surance. In  fact,  they  insist  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
benefit  department  is  "  to  give  assistance  in  time  of  need." 
The  feature  distinguishing  their  insurance  from  that  of 
private  companies  is  that  the  operations  of  the  department 
are  not  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  depend  on  a 
spirit  of  fraternalism  which  even  though  it  does  at  times 
run  contrary  to  accepted  business  methods,  is  nevertheless, 
the  great  driving  force  of  the  Order.  "  What  difference 
does  it  make,"  asks  the  conductor,  "  if  the  Grand  Division 
does  allow  technically  illegal  claims,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
fraternalism  makes  each  member  willing  to  contribute  his 
mite  toward  meeting  any  deficit  that  may  result?" 

But  the  spirit  of  fraternalism  goes  farther  than  merely 
:ig  to  pay  non-collectible  claims.  For  instance,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  local  was  taken  to  a  hospital  for  the  feeble- 
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.d  i  hough  protecting  his  normal  For  twelve 

years  the  subor  was  a  member 

•-.•hi  both  doctOn  a!  (n  xx-iir 

:r«i  their  imrpose,    The  nian  returned 

to  his  home  to  find  that  during  the  :  can  of 

his  U-al  ha.i  U-,  .illy  paying  the  nwmthly 

:  ">*  p"  ii  are  constantly  oc- 

curring. show  i  hat  in  fraternal  insurance  there  is  a  bond  of 
union  stron^r  than  any  a  private  company  could  hop* 


In  addition  to  its  strictly  beneficiary  service,  the  advocates 

of  the  plan  jxwu  out  the  various  ways  in  which  the  insur- 

ance department  is  of  advantage  to  the  union.     They  env 

:/e  the  fact  th.  ngs  recruits  who  join  to  share 

the  £es  which  the  insurance  department  offers;  that 

nimcnt  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the 

hands  of  the  officers;  that  the  whole  insurance  schrtiu- 

so  bound  up  with  the  other  aspect*  of  trade-union- 
that  the  conductor  works  for  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
mce  department  in  the  -amc  spirit  that  he  strives  for 
increased  wages  or  shorter  h 

(2)  In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  Benefit  Depart- 
it  does  not  pern:  ^s  to  provide  for  the  future. 

supporters  of  the  plan  assert  th  arises  from 

a  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  insurance  features 
of  the  Order.     The  ranee  which 

in  itself  will  prove  protective  to  each  .al  member. 

They  frankly  admit  that  Mich  a  plan  would  lead  directly 
tie  adoption  of  some  scheme  of  endowment  insurance 
which  would  cost  more  than  the  average  conductor  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  Consequently  the  Order  has  been  forced  to 
adopt  some  other  plan  of  securing  protection  for  its  mem- 

By  consolidating  his  insurance  with  his  trade  act 
ties  and  fraternal  interests,  the  Order  believes  it  has  se- 
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cured  the  strongest  safeguard  for  the  future.  Under  such 
a  plan  the  very  basis  on  which  his  economic  prosperity  rests 
—the  union — must  be  destroyed  before  his  insurance  can 
be  greatly  impaired,  t'nder  such  conditions  defenders  of 
the  plan  argue  that  it  is  entirely  unjust  to  say  that  the  con- 
ductor is  not  safeguarded  for  the  future.  To  be  sure,  in 
cases  where  he  withdraws  t'rom  the  Benefit  Department  he 
has  no  "  paid  up  "  or  "  surrender  values  "  due  him,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  he  has  already  received  protection  equiva- 
lent to  all  the  money  he  has  paid. 

(3)  In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  the  plan  tends  to 
throw  a  large  burden  on  the  younger  members,  adherents 
of  the  method  reply  that  this  burden  is  more  apparent  than 
real.     While  it  is  true  that  the  young  man  does  pay  assess- 
ments, larger  in  proportion  to  the  risk  assumed  than  those 
paid  by  the  older  members,  such  an  arrangement  is  really 
advantageous  in  two  ways.     It  prevents  the  older  members 
from  paying  proportionately   larger  assessments   at  that 
period  in  life  when  they  are  least  able  to  bear  them,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  larger  burden  which  the  young  man 
assumes  is  fully  offset  by  the  fact  that  when  he  grows  older 
he  is,  in  turn,  relieved  by  those  younger  than  he. 

(4)  Finally,  members  of  the  Order  deny  that  the  cost 
of  their  insurance  will  go  on  increasing  indefinitely.    As  al- 
ready stated,  an  increasing  premium  presupposes  a  con- 
stantly increasing  death  rate,  but  the  conductors  point  out 
that  death  rates  do  not  continue  increasing  year  in  and  year 
out     There  is  an  average  maximum  age  in  every  stable 
organization,  depending  upon   the  average  entrance  age. 
\Yhen  this  age  is  once  reached  there  is  no  general  change 
in  death  rates  unless  the  average  age  of  entrance  is  altered. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  the  Insurance  Department  is 
now  over  fifty  years  old,  and  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  average  age  of  entering  members  has  remained 
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v  consta  mid  seem  that  the  maximum  i* 

.g  reached. 

ikclihood  of  an  increase  in  the  maxii 

s'hcr  average  entrance  age;  on  the  other  hand. 

prospects  are  good  that  this  average  may  be  actually 

or  example,  if  the  Order  should  take  in  ii 
m  (electric)  o  s  on  any  e> 

probable  that  the  entrance  age  would  be  reduced,  for  these 
,  as  a  rule,  are  younger  than  conductors  on  steam  roads, 
due  to  the  i  they  have  no  long  term  of  apprcfit 

ship  c.     Again,  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  number 

of  hours  that  constitute  a  day's  work  with  its  consequent 
rger  number  of  conductors  is  likdy  to  create 
a  tc  »n  the  part  of  railroads  to  shorten  the  term  of 

app'  loved  on  steam  roads. 

udi  cot  t  is  claimed  there  might  easily  be  a 

marked  decrease  in  the  average  age  of  entrance 

Not  only  do  the  o  m.luctors  claim  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  t  increase  in  the  amount  of  premiums  paid,  bat, 

the  other  ha  there  is  a  saving  over  commercial 

cs  in  two  ways :( i  )by  offering  a  more  liberal  policy ; 
c  at  lower  rates.     It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  insurance  laws  of  1870  provided  for  the  pay- 
•'aim  under  one  of  two  conditions.— either  by 
death  or  by  permanent  disability.      The  matter  of  per- 
iiility  has  become  one  of  increasing  importance 
ailroad  men.     The  average  life  insurance  company  in- 
terprets permanent  disability  to  mean  incajwu-ity  for  "  prose- 
cuting any  and  every  kind  of  business  pertaining  to  a 
regular  occupation."    The  conductors,  on  the  other  hand, 
mtly  broadened  the  scope  of  their  disability 
clause  until  to-day  it  provides  that  any  member  who  is 

tted  from  performing  the  duties  of  a  conductor  is 
permanently  disabled.     When  it  is  known  that 
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appr  vly  one-seventh  of  all  the  claims  paid  by  the 

Order  are  for  permanent  disability,  it  is  seen  how  important 
this  provision  has  become. 

The  matter  of  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  individual  is 
even  more  fundamental.  As  already  noted,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  association  the  matter  of  expense  was 
inconsequential.  The  membership  was  so  small  that  the 
assessment  of  $1.00  per  death  came  with  comparative  in- 
frequency.  Following  the  rapid  increase  in  membership 
in  1883  death  assessments  rose  rapidly  until  in  1886  they 
were  $19.00  a  year  per  thousand.  Complaints  of  exces- 
sive rates  were  made,  and  as  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury  assessments  were  arbitrarily  reduced  to  $12.00. 
Beginning  in  1891  when  the  ante-mortem  premium  was 
adopted,  the  rate  was  fixed  at  $16.00.  With  a  constantly 
increasing  membership  the  conductors  have  found  this  rate 
more  than  ample  to  meet  their  needs. 

Compared  with  insurance  maintained  by  other  railroad 
brotherhoods,  the  conductors  insist  that  their  Department 
appears  to  advantage.  Their  policies  range  from  $  1,000  to 
$3,000  with  a  flat  rate  of  $16.00  per  thousand.  The  En- 
gineers issue  policies  in  amounts  from  $300  to  $2,500  at 
the  rate  of  $17.80  per  thousand.  The  trainmen's  policies 
range  from  $400  to  $1,200  at  an  average  rate  of  $18.00  per 
thousand.  The  switchmen  furnish  policies  at  $22.50  per 
thousand. 

Compared  with  rates  charged  by  regular  life  insurance 
companies  these  premiums  appear  strikingly  low.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rate  for  a  $1,000  policy  in  the  Aetna  Life  In- 
surance Company  for  engineers,  firemen,  trainmen  and 
switchmen,  is  $27.23 ;  the  rate  for  conductors  is  $22.23 — 
nearly  25  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  of  the  brotherhood. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  great  differences  in  rates  rep- 
resent mere  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  brotherhood  to- 
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I  its  memlu  c  lodge-room  method  of  conducting 

i  admit i.  »re  economical.  arc  no 

con  *»  to  pay,  and  i  l«  declared,  no 

!i  salaries,  no  ad  -iiany  of  the  oj>- 

ssary  to  the  insurance  companies  are  here  carried  on  by 

•tie  locals  and  at 

does  not  have  the 

,  i>i  tlu-  insurance  com|>anies  that  are  occasioned  by 

reader  should  IK-  warned,   however,  that   whiic  the 
lodge- room  method  of  insurance  affords  <  savings, 

PS. >n  MI"   rates  and   ;*,;:,  :<-x 

apt  to  be  fallacious.     For  example,  the  ascending  scale  of 
rate  conduct*  :  ncn,   engineers,   trainmen   and 

en  is  largely  due  to  the  increased  hazards  of  the 

particular  occupation  and  to  the  character  of  work  per- 

that  of  conductor  being  least  dangerous,  while  that 

of  switchmen  is  considei  is."    Again. 

i   comparison  as  to  the  "cheapness"  of  insurance 
should  involve  not  only  a  minute  comparison  of  the  pol 
issued,  but  the  various  policies  should  all  apply  to  a  g: 
man  at  a  given  time  and  age  and  while  engaged  in  a  g 
occupation.     Thus  most  of  the  railway  brotherhoods, 
some  private  companies,  pay  for  permanent  disability  the 
same  as  for  death,  and  some  of  them  have  accident  pro- 
ms that  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  policies  issued  by 
Order.1     In  justice  to  all  the  railway  brotherhood 
should  be  said  that  the  rates  of  each  are  as  low  as  <x» 
tions  in  the  particular  occupat  '   the  terms  of  the 

policies  warrant.     All  of  the  brotherhoods,  moreover,  effect 
the  swings  of  the  lodgeroom  method  of  conducting 
sura  nee. 

1  In  1913  the  Grand  Division  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  a 
combination  accident  and  death  policy.  Thit  committee,  however,  docs 
not  report  until  the  Grand  Session  in  1916. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
OTHER  MUTUAL  BENEFITS 

>een  from  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Department  of  the  Order  has  always  been  restricted  to  ad- 
ministering a  system  of  life  insurance.  All  other  bene- 
ficiary activities  were  left  to  the  local^frvisions — a  plan  pos- 
sessing certain  advantages  with  regard  to  ordinary  relief 
functions,  since  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  subordinate 
afforded  an  element  of  personal  knowledge  and  interest  not 
possible  through  the  central  organization.  Where  members 
were  sick,  injured,  or  temporarily  out  of  employment,1  the 
local  frequently  gave  financial  or  other  assistance.  In  case  of 
death,  it  was  customary  for  the  division  to  take  charge  of 
the  funeral,  sometimes  assuming  its  expenses,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  the  bereaved  family.  In  all  im- 
portant respects,  the  beneficiary  features  of  the  subordinates 
corresponded  with  those  of  a  purely  fraternal  society. 

While  this  plan  proved  thoroughly  efficient  wherever  in- 
timate personal  knowledge  and  a  brotherly  helping  hand 
were  all  that  was  required,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  locals  were  too  slender  to  withstand  any 
severe  or  long-continued  drain.  For  instance,  while  the 
local  could  give  all  needed  aid  in  cases  of  temporary  illness, 
it  was  frequently  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  where 
death  left  the  family  destitute.  Thus  it  happened  that  at 

1  The  assistance  given  to  those  out  of  employment  was  merely  a 
relief  measure.  It  was  not  done  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a  standard 
wage,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  insurance  as  a  trade  regulatory 
measure. 
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a  comparatively  early  date,  sentiment  arote  in  favor  of 
having  the  Grand  Division  assume  such  burdens,  and  vari- 
ous proposals  were  submitted  for  the  creation  of  a  death 
benefit  fund  under  the  jm  M  of  the  national  body. 

From  this  nin.I  the  families  of  deceased  members  were  to 
be  aided.  Although  easily  confused  with  a  matured  life 
insurance  policy,  this  benefit  was  in  eftV  and 

was  to  be  given  irrespective  of  membership  in  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Department.  As  late  as  1889,  President  Wheaton 
proposed  the  adoption  of  a  plan  whereby  a  death  benefit 
of  $300  per  member  should  be  assured — the  money  to  be 
raised  by  direct  assessment  on  all  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Order  for  each  case  as  it  occurred.  These  suggestions 
e  not  followed,  however,  and  the  whole  question  was 
virtually  dosed  in  1891  by  the  passage  of  the  law  compelling 
membership  in  the  Mutual  Benefit  Department 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  incident  to  death,  other 
heavy  and  unexpected  burdens  often  fell  on  subordinate 
divisions.  Thus,  following  the  creation  of  grievance  com- 
mittees in  1885,  it  was  alleged  that  the  members  serving 
thereon  were  in  many  cases  discharged  by  the  railroads. 
The  Order  felt  a  moral  responsibility  to  support  such 
members  but  the  task  proved  entirely  too  large  for 
the  locals.  As  a  result  the  Grand  Division  in  1886  made 
provision  for  a  national  "  protective  fir  This  sum  of 

money,  raised  by  direct  assessment,  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  "  protecting  the  men  in 
r  positions."     The  discharged  conductor  was  to  be 
given  relief  until  he  could  again  find  employment  and  in 
case  it  could  be  shown  that  he  had  been  dismissed  for  * 
ing  on  a  grievance  committee,  he  was  to  be  furnished  funds 
which  to  institute  a  suit  for  damages  against  the 
railroad. 

The  scheme  proved  only  partially  successful       From 
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1887  to  1890  relief  to  the  amount  of  appro  $4,000 

was  given,  but  the  plan  of  collecting  damages   in>m 
railroads  proved  an  utter  failure.      In    1891   the  money  in 
lhi>  fund  was  used  as  a  -resent  protective  or 

strike  fund  already  described  in  Chapter  VII !. 

PROTECTIVE  FUND 

Year                   Receipts                                  /:.r/vm/i/i«rM  Balance 

1887                  $26s6x»                                      $468.57  $21 

1204.01  98342 

1889 331475                                       i674«52  2823.65 

1800 983.05  1840.06 

Total...  4338.15 

A  third  weakness  of  relief  as  administered  by  the  locals 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  care  of  aged  and  in 
members.  At  first  the  problem  was  not  serious,  but  as  the 
Order  grew  older,  a  constant  increase  occurred  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  incapacitated  through  age,  the  support  of  \\ 
required  a  continuous  outlay  of  funds  far  beyond  the  means 
of  the  locals.  For  many  years  the  sole  recourse  of  the 
subordinate  lay  in  appeal  to  the  Grand  Division,  where 
speeches  on  behalf  of  decrepit  memlxrs.  when  made  on  the 
convention  floor,  were  almost  certain  to  bring  forth  in- 
stant and  generous  response,  especially  if  the  member  mak- 
ing the  appeal  possessed  capabilities  as  an  orator.1 

Such  methods,  however,  possessed  obvious  defects, 
Often  the  amount  voted  depended  on  the  eloquence  of  the 
person  making  the  plea  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  while  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  Gr 

1  This  plan  has  by  no  means  been  abandoned.  Thus  at  the  Grand 
Session  in  1913,  one  speaker  in  making  a  plea  for  special  relief  for 
a  disabled  member  not  entitled  to  compensation  under  existing  rules, 
exhibited  the  man  himself  on  the  platform,  pointed  out  his  afflictions 
and  distributed  photographs  showing  him  undergoing  various  oper- 
ations of  a  painful  nature. 
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n  HI  a  fine  glow  of  generosity  would  vote  to  give 

:  c  money  than  would  later  be  found  available,  making 
necessary  rcum  >n  of  the  action.     Each  local  tried 

to  secure  as  much  assistance  as  possible  for  its  afflicted 

amounts  granted  others 
te  as  naturally  each  felt  ag- 

grk  -e  not  granted       As  a 

logical  result  of  a  system  so  waste  •  me  and  energy 

and  so  unevenly  efficient  as  to  result,  a  feeling  of  discon- 
tent became  gene  nil  throughout  the  Order,  from  *i 
developed  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  placing  the  rt  tged 

and  infirm  members  on  a  systematic  basis  in  the  hand 
the  Grand  D 

The  first  pra  ' .  relief  that  appealed 

to  the  Order  was  made  in  1897  '  \\hcn  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  National  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Conduc- 
tors.1 This  plan  met  with  favor  and  for  several  year 

repeat e<lly  brought  bet  ^jons.  where 

committees  were  appointed  and  elaborate  reports  prepared. 
Since  the  engineers,  firemen  and  trainmen  were  facing  the 
same  problem,  it  was  suggested  that  all  f<>ur  organizations 

iome  for  their  aged 

and  infirm  members.  The  way  for  such  a  scheme  opened 
in  ic)oi  when  the  trustees  of  the  Home  cd  and  Dis- 

Vmerica.  at  Highland  Park, 

111.,  otft  home  over  to  the  four  brotherhoods, 

contribv.  ooo 

immediately  to  a  building  fund  and  make  proper  provision 

Home.'    The  idea  proved 
popular  1910.  the  firemen,  emjineer*  and  trainmen 

1  The  question  of  a  Home  had  been  brought  before  the  Order  in  1896 
and  again  in  1889.  but  had  attracted 

•  Profffdimys.  1807,  pp.  397-404. 

•  Ibid..  1901.  pp.  695-6, 
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ng  voted  the  required  amount,  the  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  were  completed.  It  had  been  rather  taken 
for  granted  that  the  conductors  would  also  join,  but  when 
the  question  was  put  to  a  vote,  unexpected  opposii 
developed.  Many  members,  while  anxious  to  secure  old 
age  benefits,  objected  to  being  sent  to  a  "  Home  "  and  pre- 
ferred to  remain  with  their  families,  where  it  was  claimed 
that  in  many  cases,  they  could  be  provided  for  more  che. 
and  more  satisfactorily.  In  1911,  after  several  years  of 
discussion,  the  Grand  Division  definitely  refused  to  vote 
the  $15,000. 

While  the  discussion  relative  to  a  Home  was  thus  drag- 
ging along  from  year  to  year  the  Order  took  a  most 
important  step  towards  relieving  the  condition  of  its 
needy  members.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  connection  with 
operating  the  Mutual  Benefit  Department  there  had  always 
been  a  certain  portion  of  the  membership  who  favored  a 
"  liberal  insurance  policy  ",  that  is,  one  which  would  cover 
disabilities  other  than  merely  death  and  permanent  in- 
capacity. In  1901  those  who  believed  in  such  a  policy 
made  a  determined  effort  to  "  liberalize  "  the  Benefit  De- 
partment with  special  reference  to  paying  disability  claims. 
The  movement  was  unsuccessful,  but  partly  to  satisfy  the 
clamor  for  such  a  policy  and  partly  to  meet  a  real  need, 
the  Grand  Division  created  a  relief  fund.1  This  is  a  sum 
of  money  raised  by  a  direct  assessment  of  $3.00  per  year 
upon  each  member  of  the  Order.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  From  this  fund  needy  mem- 
bers are  assisted  irrespective  of  whether  they  live  with 
relatives,  in  hospitals  or  in  "  homes  ".2 

1  Proceedings,  1901,  pp.  509-10. 

1  Under  this  arrangement  about  a  dozen  men  have  chosen  to  enter 
the  home  at  Highland  Park. 
The  other  brotherhoods  have  been  much  dissatisfied  with  this  ar- 
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This  plan  proved  popular  from  the  very  beginning. 
From  1901  to  1913  nearly  2,000  application*  for  rd.cf 
were  made,  of  which  approximately  one  half  have  been 
granted.  The  total  disbursements  from  this  fund  have  been 
$839>865  7<>  It  was  planned  originally  to  allow  each  one 
(Mi  tiu-  rdu  t  roll  a  monthly  stipend  of  $45.  but  so  great  ha* 
been  the  demand  that  the  directors  have  been  obliged  in 
nearly  every  case  to  scale  down  this  amount  The  allow- 
ances have  actually  ranged  from  $5  to  $45  per  month  ac- 
cording to  the  need  and  funds  available.  In  191 
were  receiving  an  average  of  $28  per  month,  only  a  Ir 

one  half  the  sum  at  first  intended.     This  reduction 
has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 


within  the  last  few  years  the  relief  system  has  been  dubbed 
the  c  fund  "  because  of  the  small  amounts  paid. 

With  reference  to  the  limited  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
directors  for  this  purpose,  President  Garretson  suggested 
in  1913  that  the  number  receiving  relief  should  be  reduced 
one  half,  thus  allowing  the  remaining  number  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit.  The  Grand  i.  though  recogniz- 

ing the  inadequacy  of  the  present  am<> 
<lid  not  see  fit  to  remedy  it  by  the  means  proposed 


rangement.  not  only  because  the  Order  refuse*  to 

to  the  building  fund,  but  also  because  the  relief  frar 

at  the  home  has  been  sufficient  only  to  pay  for  their 

tenancc,  making  no  provision  for  the 

It  is  further  claimed  that  conductors 

the  Order  arc  kept   at   the   home.    The 

Order  is  that  private  donations   from  it* 

cover  such  expenses.    The  other  threr 

sums  thus  raised  are  inadequate,  and  in  1913 

addressed  a  letter  to  the  Order  stating  that  the 

for  admitting   conductors  was  so  unfair  to  the  other 

that  it  would  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
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RELIEF  FUND 

Receipts  Expendit                        Balance 

loo  i $25,486.00  $4*386.60  $21,09940 

looj  -»7,298.oo  16,801.60                    3i,595-8o 

1903  30,069.00  23,853xx>                    37.841-80 

1904  33,263-00  30,390.25                   40,714.55 

1905  34^922.00  35,36645                   40,2; 

1906 37.394-20  35,465.50                    42,198.80 

1007  65,074.00  49,048.90                    58,223.90 

1908 85484.00  67,759.20                    75,948.70 

1009  a 104,036.50  80,533.15  100,352.05 

1910 93,864.75  93,226.00  100,990.80 

19" 97,650.25  1 1 1 ,995.28                    86,645.77 

1912  144,047.00  135,935.95                    95,656.82 

1913 145,831.50  155,103.88                    86,38444 

Referring  to  the  relief  fund,  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  for  a 
number  of  years  a  vice-president  of  the  Order  and  now 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  President's  office,  writes  as  follov 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  i  law  is  the  best  piece 

of  legislation  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  ever  enacted, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  more  good  results  from 
the  disbursement  of  this  money  than  could  possibly  result 
from  the  same  amount  of  money  disbursed  in  any  other  way. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  our  members  who  were  in 
favor  of  paying  men  disabled,  as  many  of  those  arc  who  are 
drawing  relief,  the  full  amount  of  their  insurance  policy,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  Relief  Fund  has 
been  of  great  benefit  not  alone  to  the  Brother  disabled,  but 
to  his  family  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  who  in  the 
absence  of  any  insurance  accruing  to  them  upon  the  Brother's 
death,  would  in  many  cases  become  a  public  charge. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  if  we  had,  instead  of  enacting  the 
law  governing  the  Relief  Fund,  changed  our  Mutual  Benefit 
laws  to  pay  these  same  men  the  full  amount  of  their  policy, 
the  amount  so  paid  would  have  been  frittered  away  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  and  when  they  were  taken  away  their 

1  $25,000  from  general  order  fund. 
*  $15.000  fnm  general  order  fund. 
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family  would  have  absolutely  nothing  upon  which  to  depend 

the  adoption  of  1  we  have  paid  to  these 

sam<  n  some  cases,  more  than  double  the  amount  of 

ilu-i:  .,  an-!  t!  .ince  policy  b  stfll  intact 

•uid  to  the  beneficiary  upon  the 
:»cr,  providing  no  forfeiture,  of  course*  occur* 
•leaih. 

Scarcely  had  the  general  relief   fund  been  established 

n  the  Order  was  called  upon  to  face  a  new  problem  in 

same  line.      The  number  of   members  afflicted  with 

.1  becoming  so  large  as  to  demand  special  at- 

c  often  unable  to  realize  their  insurance 

because  their  condition  did  not  bring  them  within  the  "  per- 

manent disability"  |>n  Mutual  Benefit  De- 

partment.    Many  of  the  ca>es  \serc  especially  pitiful  be- 

e  burden  thrown  on  the  family,  as  the  one  af- 

od  was  not  only  unable  to  support  those  dependent  on 

him  but  caused  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  strength  and 

:.ey  on  their  part.     To  give  special  relief  in  such  cases 

1903  set  aside  $5.000  as  an  insane 

In  1908.  the  directors  added  $1500  and  in  1909  the 

ml  Division  appropriated  $5.000  additional.     The 

penditures  from  this  fund  have  been  as  follows: 

RELIEF  TO  FAMILIES  or  INSANE  MEMKB* 


1901 

1904. 

190- 

1906... 

1907 

I90S 

1909 

lOio  '^^ 

1011 

191. 
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Efficient  as  were  all  these  measures  of  relief,  they  did 
not  squarely  meet  the  problem  with  which  the  Order  was 
grappling,  namely,  old  age.  What  to  do  with  the  old  and 
incapacitated  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  that  con- 
fronts any  trade  union  making  a  feature  of  beneficiary  ad- 
tivities.  In  the  case  of  the  Order  this  has  been  especially 
true,  not  only  because  the  conductors  have  always  shown  a 
strong  fraternal  feeling,  but  also  because  of  the  age  of  the 
brotherhood  and  the  character  of  work  performed  by  its 
members.  The  very  fact  that  the  Order  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  nearly  fifty  years  means  that  it  will  henceforth 
carry  on  its  rolls  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  industrial  activity.  This  condition  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  increasingly  strict  age-limit  rules  of  the  com- 
panies, and  the  hazardous  nature  of  railroad  work. 

There  have  been  members  who  foresaw  that  the  union 
would  eventually  have  to  face  the  whole  problem  of  old  age 
pensions.  For  several  sessions  the  question  was  discussed, 
but  nothing  definite  was  done  until  in  1907,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  secure  fuller  information  regarding 
various  pension  plans.  This  committee  collected  some 
important  data,  including  statistics  relating  to  the  Order, 
but  nothing  was  ever  formulated  in  the  way  of  definite  pro- 
posals. The  question  was  again  before  the  Grand  Body 
in  1909  when  a  committee  was  once  more  appointed — this 
time  with  instructions  to  report  some  plan  back  to  the 
Grand  Division.  It  was  intended  to  have  this  report  made 
before  the  session  adjourned,  but  the  committee  was  soon 
convinced  that  nothing  of  a  substantial  nature  could  be 
prepared  in  so  short  a  time.  They  were  accordingly  given 
until  the  next  biennial  session  to  prepare  a  report  and  funds 
v.ere  furnished  with  which  to  conduct  their  investigations. 

In  approaching  the  pension  question  the  committee  found 
three  general  courses  open:  (i)  Congress  could  be  asked 
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sh  pensions  to  all  aged  and  infirm  conductor*,     (a) 

•  be  urged  to  adopt  a  pension  system  on 

behalf  of  their  employees.  he  Order  could  conduct 

The  idea  of  seeking  congressional  aid  was  finally  aban- 
doned on  the  ground  of  imprari  c  committee  be- 
uimous  in  u>  Ixrhei  tn.r  tlcral  assistance 
<l  be  secured,  which  wa>  doubtful,  it  would  be  granted 
uler  restrictions  that  would  prove  inimical  to  the 
;•:•.     The  suggestion  of  asking  the  railroads  to  estab- 
>n  system  was  abandoned  on  the  ground  that  the 
roads  mi^ht  UNO  it  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  t              :-,.     F.T  instance,  the  railroads  might  stipulate 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  pension,  no  employee 
could  engage  in               —by  such  a  regulation  undermining 
tec  live  features  of  the  Order.     To  emphasize  the 
ere  not  impossible,  evidence  was 
ng  that  on  certain  roads,  maintaining  pension 
strike  votes  were  noticeably  low. 
committee  accordingly  at  once  set  to  work  on  the 
1  idea.    A  large              t  of  stai  -nation  was 
on  plans,  ranging  from  the  most  fan- 
A*  to  the  purely  self                                'ed  by  members 
of  the  Order. 

Realizing  its  own  limitations  in  dealing  \\ith  a  question 
which  appeared  to  grow  more  complicated  each  day,  the 
committee  sought  the  aid  of  actuarial  statures.  It  soon 
developed  that  there  were  four  possible  ways  in  which  a 
pension  fund  could  be  created:  (i)  by  arbitrarily  using 

.1  Benefit  Department;  (2) 

>mc  scheme  of  Hat  assessnn  a  plan  based  on 

pure  a  it;  (4)  by  a  pure  e  cnt  plan  modi- 

fied according  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Order. 

In  their  final  report  rawl  Division  the  committee 
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outlined  these  possible  plans,  calling  attention  to  the  nu 
and  objections  to  each.     To  illustrate  the  dangers  uf  the 
first  plan,  they  submitted  the  following  proposition — sug- 
gested by  a  member  at  large — which  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
typical   of   the   schemes   with    which   the  committee 
deluged : 

Each  member  in  the  Mutual  Benefit  Dqjartment  was  to 
make  payments  as  before  until  he  should  reach  the  age  of 
•my.  after  which  he  should  not  only  discontinue  the  pay- 
ments, but  should  receive  an  annual  pension  to  equal  ten 
per  cent  of  the  insurance  carried.     Under  such  a  plan  a 
;iber  holding  a  §1,000  policy  would  be  paid  a  pension 
of  $100  for  a  period  of  ten  years.     Other  provisions  of  a 
like  nature  were  incorporated. 

ilready  seen  from  the  study  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Department  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  such  a  pro- 
posal showed  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  insur- 
ance conducted  by  the  Order.  Its  weaknesses  were  set 
forth  by  one  of  the  actuaries  when  he  wrote: 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  Insurance  Department  make  these 
payments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  moment  a 
member  fails  to  pay  any  assessment,  that  moment  all  finai. 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  Department  as  regards  him  must 
cease,  for  it  has  no  funds  accumulated  with  which  to  dis- 
charge any  liability.  All  his  assessments  (except  the  small 
amounts  he  contributed  to  the  Mortuary  and  Reserve  Funds) 
have  been  paid  out  in  claims  and  he  has  already  received  their 
equivalent  in  protection.  At  the  very  most,  his  is  not  even  a 
renewable  term  policy;  by  no  sleight-of-hand  can  it  be  con- 
verted into  an  endowment  at  the  age  of  70.  Clearly  their  In- 
surance Department  cannot  pay  this  10  per  cent  "  until  finally 
paid  ". 

In  commenting  on  projects  based  on  flat  assessments  the 
committee  pointed  out  that  while  they  seemed  alluring,  be- 
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!  raic*  v  rtniumt  had  to  be  coo- 

carnal  through  a  series  of  year* 
Not  <mstam  char 

source  <  and  misunderstanding  on  the  pan 

il>crx  i  miscalculation  in  rates  might  lead  to 

•s.    Consequent  .mmutcc  aban- 

c-il  all  flat  assessment  plans. 

...minuter  gave 

much  attention  ;>osNihilitiev     By  one  of  the  plans 

suggested,  each  memU-r  mi  joining  the  Order  should  U 
pay:  1  his  pension  fund,  the  rale  to  de» 

tliat  is.  constant  ihr.iufb- 

:neml>ership      Thus  to  secure  a  pension 

of  $30  a  m«.  nth  at  the  age  of  70.  it  was  found  that  a  man 

ente  the  ;i-c  "i   jo  \'...tild  have  to  pay  an  annual 

•ilium  of  ap;  $9.00,  while  one  entering  at  JO 

ild  have  n  possessed  certain  ad- 

vantages, as  pointed  out  by  one  <»f  the  actuaries: 


It   i-  c>'  at   Mii'Irr  an  unmodified 

re  each  imm'oer  provides  all  his  own  pension,  it  if  ii 
it-rial  to  the  others  when  any  member  retires,  because  he 
ben  of  the  accumulated  funds, 

his  share  can  be  accurately  determined.    Thus,  a  member 
at  age  20  a  rig  assessments  to  provide  him  a 

ion  at  age  70,  might  dee-  •  reaching  age  65.  u 

at  once.    The  fuixl.  f.ul.l.  in  fii!  to  him  and  to  all 

the  other  memi>er>.  pay  him  a  pension,  but  scaled  down  from 
the  full  pension.    It  would  be  scaled  because  he  would  he  pay- 
assessments  for  five  years  less  than  he  contracted  to  pay. 
rest  would  have  five  years  less  to  accumulate,  he  could  cot 
part  -i  the  65-70  fon  liecause  his  action  might 

be  a  selection  against  the  fund  and.  finally,  because  his  ex- 
pectancy would  he  normally  greater  at  65  than  at  70.     But. 
or  the  e  all  these  factors  could  be  taken 

aiTMiim  and  his  proper  pension  computed  for  age  65.    On 
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the  other  hand,  if,  for  any  reason,  he  desired  not  to  retire  until 
an  age  higher  than  60,  or  whatever  normal  retirement  age  is 
fixed,  the  increase  in  his  pension  warranted  by  his  further 
assessments,  by  the  excess  of  interest  earnings,  etc.,  could  be 
computed  and  paid  to  him  with  absolutely  no  injustice  to  the 
other  members. 

The  endowment  plan  is  thoroughly  flexible  and  can  be  made 
to  meet  any  reasonable  requirement  with  fairness  to  all. 

In  spite  of  its  evident  superiority,  the  pure  endowment 
plan  was  found  to  possess  certain  disadvantages.  The 
premiums  of  members  above  the  age  of  fifty,  for  instance, 
became  so  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive,  while  the 
system  made  no  provision  at  all  for  members  who  had  al- 
ready reached  the  age  of  seventy.  These  objections  were 
so  serious  that  the  committee  turned  to  still  another  plan — 
a  modification  of  pure  endowment.  By  deferring  payment 
of  all  pensions  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  assessments 
had  begun,  by  a  graduated  scaling  down  of  rates  paid  by 
the  members  above  forty,  and  paying  them  half  pensions 
only  for  a  period  of  five  years,  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
augurate a  plan  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  union. 
The  deficit  caused  by  this  scaling  down  of  premiums  would 
be  met  by  a  direct  assessment  on  all  members  of  the  Order. 
For  some  tfme  this  deficit  would  tend  to  increase  rapidly, 
but  a  maximum  would  be  reached  after  which  the  deficit 
would  diminish  so  that  by  the  time  the  members  then  forty 
years  of  age  should  reach  seventy,  it  would  have  been  done 
away  with  entirely,  and  thereafter  the  scaling  down  would 
cease  and  each  member  would  be  paying  for  his  own  pen- 
sion on  a  pure  endowment  basis.1 

The  various  plans  reported  by  the  Pension  Committee 

1  The  plan  of  modified  endowment  was  suggested  by  Morton  C. 
Bradley,  expert  actuary  of  Boston,  to  whom  the  writer  is  under  obliga- 
tion for  suggestions  and  materials  used  in  this  chapter. 
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seemed  to  confuse  rather  than  assist  the  Grand  Division. 
Many  members  complained  that  the  reports  were  nothing 
Uit  masses  of  statistics,  while  others  failed  to  understand 
the  terminology.  Although  sentiment  favorable  to  a  pen- 
sion system  was  evident  on  every  hand,  the  Jurisprudence 
Committee,  h  the  report  was  referred,  repotted  un- 

favorably on  all  the  plans.  Pure  endowment  systems  were 
abandoned  because  of  the  expense  involved,  the  Order  re- 
ng,  however,  to  consider  anything  that  was  not  thor- 
oughly "scu  The  whole  situation  was  aptly  summed 
up  by  one  of  the  executive  officer*  when  he  said:  "The 
men  clearly  want  a  pension  system  but  they  haven't  yet 
reached  the  stage  where  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 

'Hie  argument  against  a  pension  system  which  carried 
most  weight  was  that  of  the  expense  falling  upon  the 
younger  members.  It  was  stated,  and  apparently  accepted 
as  true,  that  the  dues  of  the  Order  had  already  reached  a 
point  where  they  were  retarding  the  admission  of  young 
UK  tors,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  additional  expense  of 
an  old  age  pension  would  tend  still  more  either  to  induce 
conductors  to  remain  in  the  Trainmen's  organization  or 
keep  tin  in  out  of  the  brotherhoods  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  believed  in  a  "  scientific  "  pension  plan 
urged  their  case  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  plan  would 
not  throw  an  unduly  heavy  burden  on  the  young  member. 
since  each  man  would  pay  for  his  own  pension. 

The  latest  form  of  relief  inaugurated  by  the  Order 

National  Employment  Bureau,  established  in  1913'  and 

operated  at  the  national  headquarters  at  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

\    xMnilar  scheme  was  launched  in   1888 §  but  proved  a 

failure.     For  a  number  of  years  the  Grand  Divisions  made 

contributions  to  the  "  Chicago  Conductors 


Procttdings,  1915.  P-  74& 
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which  \  :ually  an  employment  bureau,     Within  re- 

howevcr,  tlic  demand  for  a  "  national  "  agency 

has   been    general    throughout  the   Order.      It    is   yet  too 

\   to  tell  whether  or  not  the  plan  of  having  one  central 

agency  located  in  a  -mall  city  like  Cedar  Rapids  will  prove 

successful. 

No  study  of  the  beneficiary  features  of  the  Order  would 
be  complete  without  mentioning  the  work  done  by  the 
Ladic^'  \uxiliary.  This  organization  began  at  Fort 
Wayne.  I  ml.,  in  1888  as  a  local  society  composed  of  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  members  in  Wayne  Division  No. 
19,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  The  plan  was  immedi- 
ately adopted  in  other  places  and  similar  societi< 
formed.  The  idea  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  1889  a  Grand 
Division  was  elected  and  in  1X91  the  organization  was  offi- 
cially recognized  as  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors.  At  the  present  time  it  has  approxi- 
mately 300  divisions  with  a  total  membership  of  15,000. 
The  Grand  Sessions  are  convened  biennially  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  city  as  those  of  the  Order,  although 
the  meetings  are  entirely  distinct.  In  1895,  tne  Auxiliary 
created  its  own  beneficiary  department,  which  at  pn 
has  a  membership  of  2,300. 

While  the  aims  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  are  intellectual 
and  social  as  well  as  beneficiary,  its  activities  in  the  last 
named  capacity  have  been  of  special  service  to  the  conduc- 
tors as  supplementary  to  the  work  of  the  local  divisions  in 
caring  for  the  sick  and  injured.  Committees  of  the  Auxi- 
liary are  always  present  to  offer  their  services  in  case  of 
death,  and  the  funds  of  its  own  beneficiary  department  are 
used  to  relieve  as  far  as  may  be,  the  burden  that  falls  on 
the  family. 
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LIST  or  GEAND  CHIEF  CONDUCTORS  AMD  Ptt 
1869-1913 


N: 


J.CColemui. 

C  S.Moore. 

I.  N.  Hodges. 

I.  W. - 

G.  Z.  Cnuen  . 


Wm.L.  Collins.. 
John  B.  Morford 
C.S.  Whemlon.. 
B.E.CUrk 

A.  It.   <;arrcts..n. 


J-    rt  Wayne.  In  !. 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
M*rtinsbttfg.W.Va. 

WellsvUle.O.... 


Klnma,  N.  \ 
Ogden.  UUK 
Deaiton,  Tex 


DM    5  hn   - 


Toly,  1868.  to 
IXrvemlicr.  |8 
October.  1869,  DM  A*«l 


1871. 
Noveaiber,  1871.  to 
Nomnbct,  1871,  to 
FIO'VHlbVf  187^  tO 

Noircmbet,  1875)* 


»ve«ber.  187$.  to  October.  187! 

SsTdACOtt** 


October. 


1 906,  »o - 


1. 1« 


*  A.  B.  Garrctson  was  the  first  executive  to  receive  the  title  of  Preai 
Previous  to  his  time  the  term  used  was  Grand  Chief 
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APPENDIX  B 

OF  RAILROADS  UPON  WHICH  SYSTEM  FEDERATION  HAS  BEEN  ENTERED 
INTO  BY  THE  ORDER 

ABBREVIATIONS  : 

O.  R.  C.=Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 
B.  L.  E.=Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B.  L.  F.  &  E.==Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 
O.  R.  T.=Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers. 
B.  R.  T.=Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Atlanta,  Knoxville  &  Northern  Railway  Effective  Jan.,  1902. 

B.  of  L.  E.f  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.    Dissolved  by  absorption  of 

the  A.  K.  &  M.  by  Louisville  and  Nashville. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway  Effective  April,  1902. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  B.  R.  T.,  O.  R.  C. 
Bangor  &  Aroostock  Railway Effective  Feb.,  1903. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T.,  B.  L.  E.,  withdrew 

January  1904,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  withdrew  May,  1904.    No  record  of 

any  later  Federation. 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railway . .  .Effective  May,  1902. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T. 
Boston  &  Albany  Railway  .  Effective  July  24,  1911. 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T. 
Boston  &  Maine  Railway Effective  March  30.  1912. 

O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  .  . . .  .Effective  May,  1904. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T.,  and  O.  R.  T. 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Effective  July.  1902. 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T.,  O.  R.  T.    B.  L.  E.  admitted  Sep- 
tember, 1904, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway :u -olive  November,  1900. 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T. 
Central  Vermont  Railway  . .  .  Effective  February,  1906. 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  &  E.f  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T. 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Effective  June  24,  1912. 

O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 
Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  Effective  May  7,  19*3. 

O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T..  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 
166  [166 
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«t  ft  Dayton  Rail** 

H.I 
Clcvclan.  at.  Chicafo  ft  St.  Louis  Ry Effective  Stau  igoj. 

B.  1  L.  F.  *  &.  O.  R.  C.  &  R.  T.    R.  R.  T.  withdraw 

March,  1907. 

ir  orfaniaatiooft  .  Dec.  jo.  1911. 

Colorado  Midland  Railway  Effective  March.  1908. 

B.  1  i  E.  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T..  O.  R 

Colorado  Southern  Railway  Effective  March.  1904. 

B.  L.  &.  B.  U  F.  ft  E^  O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T. 
Colo.  Springs  ft  Cripple  Creek  District  Ry  !  ffecttve  Ocu  1905. 

H.  L.  !• 
Delaware  ft  Hudson  Railwa>  rfccmc  April.  1904. 

H   1  \  EL,  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T.  O.  R.  T     H   L.  K.  wnh 

1906. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western  Ry  ••    •  .,   \,,v.  igoi. 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  ft  E^  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T,  O.  R.  T. 
Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  Railway  .  ffective  Sepu  1901. 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  ft  E^  O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T.  O.  R.  T.    O.  R.  T.  with- 

-.v  October,  1904.    Federation  dissolved  January  9.  1909. 
Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  Railway  .  rtnc  Jan.  u.  191*. 

O.  R.  C.  *  E. 

Den-  ! western  &  Pacific  Ry.  •  ••••-..     November.  1907. 

B.  L.  EL.  B.  L.  F.  ft  EL,  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T. 

Toledo  ft  Ironton  Railway  tTective  Sept.,  1901. 

B.  L.  E,,  B.  L.  F.  ft  E.,  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T.    B.  L.  E.  withdrew 

December,  1902. 
Duluth  Iron  Range  Railway  .F.ffcctivr  Xovemher,  1901. 

H   !  X  E^  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T. 

Duluth.  Mis^ahc  £•  Northern  Railway  ;    •     lin  October.  I9M. 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  ft  £,  O.  R.  C^  B.  R.  T.    O.  R.  T. 

December.   1903. 
Railroad  <*tober. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  ft  E^  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T,  O.  R.  T. 

F.lkhorn  &  Mistouri  Valley  Ry.  ^o  Record. 

Florence  ft  Cripple  Creek  Railwa-  October.  190*. 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  ft  E^  O.  R,  C,  B.  R,  T.    B.  R.  T.  withdrew 

October  2$.  1902. 
Georgia  Railway  '9". 

O.  R.  C,  B.  K 
Grand  Rapids  ft  Indiana  Rar  >-t«ire  March.  1906. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  ft  E^  O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T.    Renewed  Jan.  17.  I9t4- 
Great  Northern  Railwa>  :  ^ective  May.  191* 

a  record  that  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

was  ever  party  to  this  Federation. 
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Gulf  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  i  r  Oct.  24, 

I-.  &  E. 
Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railwa\  ..Effective  Sept.,  1901. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.   !  i...  O.    R.  C,    IJ.   K.    !.     No  record  0 

withdrawal  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  .  KttVrtive  Jan.  10,  1914. 

O.  R.  C,  B.  L.  E.,  B.  I.                  II.  R.  T. 
Huntingdon  &  Broadtop  Mountain  Railway Effective  May,  1908. 

B.  L.  E.,                          O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T. 
Indiana,  Decatur  &  Western  Railway This  is  included  under 

head  of  C  H.  &  D. 
Iowa  Central  Railway Effective  October,  1906. 

B.  L.  E.,  U.  L  I  .  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T. 
Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  ( )ricnt  Railway Effective  May  9,  1912. 

O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T.,  B.  L.  E.  and  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Effective  April,  1003. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T.,  O.  R.  T.    O.  R.  T.  with- 
drew April,  1905. 
Lchigh  Valley  Railway  Kffective  October,  1905. 

O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T.    O.  R.  C.  withdrew  April,  1006. 
Long  Island  Railway  Effective  November,  1909. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T. 
Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Railway Kffective  May,  1904. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C. 
Louisiana  Ry.  &  Navigation  Co Kffective  April,  1909. 

B.  L.  E.,  O.  R.  C. 
Mexican  International  Railway  Effective  December,  1903. 

B.  L.  E.t  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.    There  may  be  some  question  as 

to  Federation  on  the  Mexican  since  the  merger. 
Mexican  National  Railway Kffective  September,  1902. 

B.  L.  E.,  O.  R.  C. 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie Effective  March  30,  1004. 

B.  L.  E.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  O.  R.  T.  and  B.  R.  T. 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad  Kffective  September,  1009. 

B.  L.  E.,  O.  R.  C.,  B.  R.  T.    Order's  records   fail  to  show   the 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.  as  a  member  of  Federation,  nor  do  they  show  any 

withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
•uri  Pacific  Railroad  . .  Kffective  October,  1901. 

O.  R.  C.f  B.  R.  T.,  O.  R.  T.    B.  L.  E.  admitted  February,  1002. 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.  admitted  July,  1903.    O.  R.  T.  withdrew  Sep.,  1904. 
New  Orleans  Texas  &  Mexico . .  Effective  Dec.  7,  1911. 

(B.  S.  L.  &  W.— C.  &  N.  W.)     O.  R.  C,  B.  L.  E. 
New  York  Central   ...  Kffective  Nov.  25,  1911. 

O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 
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.Effective  March  J*.  1911. 

B.  L.  E..  O.  K.  C ..  li   R.  T. 

!   ISjdlfl    A;,n:     I  •>:•-• 

R.  C,  B.  K 

i  M     tffi    May.  1900. 
<  >.  R.  T.    O.  R.  C  admitted  October.  1900. 

•     •       '  :   :!•    '..  .  ; 

O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T,  B.  L.  E.  *  B.  L.  F.  ft 
Pennsylvania  Lines  Ea*t  Effective  Dae.  ft  1911. 

O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T.,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.    O.  R.  C  <•  .  operation 

last  Par.  Sec.  3  of  PI  en.    O.  R.  C.  readm  i  j. 

San  Antonio  &  Arkansas  Pass  . . 

O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T.,  B.  L.  E.  A  B.  L.  1 
St.  Johnsbury  ft  Lake  Champlain  Ry.  Effective  August.  19091 

O.  R.C 
St.  Louis,  Brown*.  v.  ..Effective  April,  igrf. 

B.  L.  S..  B.  L.  F.  ft  £,  O.  R.  C. 
St.  Louis  ft  Southwestern  Ry.  . .  -relive  March.  1900. 

B.  L  I  ,  B.  L.  F.  ft  E.,  O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T. 
Texas  Midland  . .  ...  Effective  March  17.  19". 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  ft  E..  O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T. 
Toledo  ft  Ohio  Central  Railway  ;  ffectivc  June.  1900. 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  ft  £,  O.  ft.  C,  B.  R.  T. 
Tonopah  ft  Goldfteld  Rail*  a  .  Effective  April  1907. 

B.  L.  E.  B.  L.  F.  ft  EL,  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T. 
n  Pacific  Railroad  •  October,  toot. 

B.  L.  £.  B.  L.  F.  ft  E,.  O.  R.  C..  O.  R.  T..  and  B.  R.  T.    O.  R.  T. 

withdrew   December,    1003.    No  record   of  any  later   Federation 

than  1901. 
Wabash  Railway  .Effective  Oct.  $.  I9U. 

O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T.  ft  B.  L.  F.  ft  E. 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  f«ne.  190$. 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  ft  E..  O.  R.  C.  B.  R.  T.    B.  U  E.  withdrew 

December,  1006.    B.  L.  F.  ft  E.  withdrew  February.  1907.    B.  R.  T. 

hdrew  February.  1907.    O.  R.  C^  withdrew  April  1907. 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  .Effective  April  1907- 

B.I  B .  R.T.    Since  the  merter  of  the 

onsin  Central  with  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sanh  Sic. 

>uld  be  embraced  under  the  bead  of  the  last  mamtd 

road. 
West  Virginia,  Central  ft  Pittsburg  R>  October.  1906. 

B.  L.  E..  B.  L.  F.  ft  E..  O.  R.  C,  B.  R.  T.    B.  R.  T.  withdrew  De- 
cember. 1906. 
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APPENDIX    E— CONCLUDED 

STURM  ENGAOO  IN  IY  TMB  Oton  or  RAILWAY 


Inaugurated  January  19,  1914-    Called  of  January  19,  191 4 
Organizations  involved:  O.  R.  C.  and  B.  R.  T.;  li.  I-  r   A  IL.  and  O.  R.  T. 

Officer  in  charge,  M.  C  Carey,  Vice  President. 
A  teeming  indisposition  on  part  of  -»—»• g»-f  officers  to  sas  lhat  schedule  pro- 

„-  t-     1        ^^f      — 1»^«»      lit*!    •      •  !•         nil         •  J-»i*-  -1        IM     «*•  — ^     ^^1^^ 

vwmna  were  cameo:  out  wnen  ineir  aiirniion  was  cauca  so  aw  manner  m  wanoa 
subordinate  oficers  applied  the  same.    This,  together  with  wnat  tke  Joint  Conv 


mittee  believed  to  be  the  unjust  dismissal  of 
impomihility  of  reaching  any  aattafactory  tettlement  of  tneae  nMttcn.  fwrftad  te 
the  men  leartng  toe  terrke  at  5  14  s  A.  If .  of  January  19,  1914.  The  Co«paay 
requested  the  National  Commtsaioner  of  Mediation  tad 

\wbtant  romminrioxr  Hangar  went  to  Albany,  and  at  a 
following  agreement  waa  entered  into : 

M  The  Company  agree*  to  restore  to  the  service  Conductor  Sbdt 
Lynch;  the  organizations  will  return  the  striking  employees  to  Ike  ferric*  ISMM- 
diately.  with  the  understanding  that  all  employees  affected  by  the  strike  w*  be 
restored  to  their  former  positions  in  tbe  service,  retaining  their  full  senior** 
rights  and  roster  standing  as  held  by  them  prior  to  strike.  The  lapisaiatalUai  of 
the  employees  will  use  every  possible  enort  to  restore  normal  coaoDoaa  oa  ike 
road  immediately.  The  other  matters  at  issue  which  have  not  yet  beea  My 
agreed  upon  will  be  disposed  of  by  further  conference  betwaaa  the 
tives  of  the  men  and  the  representatives  of  the  road." 

The  men  were  immediately  ordered  to  return  to  'service  in 
j»  •  i 
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Finances,  19 

Firemen,  1 0,22,71 ,148 

Food,  statistics  of  internal  cost  of,  91 
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15 
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138,  146;  increase  in  age  of  members, 
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visions  for  future,  142,  145;  old 
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of  Mutual   Benefit  Department,  160; 
endowment,    161;    modified    endow- 
ment, itu;  failure  of  passage,  163 
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statistics  on   wages  of   i 
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